

Two great names ^ 
make propeller history 


• Two great names, American Airlines and Curtiss Propellers, join 
in introducing new comfort and safety to air travel. American’s 
recent inauguration of DC-6 service between New York and 
Chicago marked the first scheduled airline use of reversible propellers. 



PRODUCT Of 


PROPELLER DIVISION CURTISS'S" WRIGHT CALDWELL, N. J 


• Reverse thrust means smooth, air-cushioned landing, effective landing 
on wet or icy runways, backing or maneuvering without ground assistance, 
reduced brake and tire wear . . . outstanding results of Curtiss 
propeller pioneering. The first of American’s postwar fleet, the 
DC-6 will be followed by the Convair 240 and the Boeing 377, both 
of which will be equipped with Curtiss reversible propellers. 






Pioneering in the untried regional 
type of air transport, Florida Airways, Inc., is 
proving the need for fast, efficient air transpor- 
tation between smaller communities and their 
metropolitan areas. Florida Airways inaugu- 
rated its first certificated flights between Orlando 
and Tallahassee, on January 10, 1947. Since that 
time, additional routes have been added, serving 
more Florida cities and towns. 




Pioneer manufacturers of seamless steel tubing, 
The Ohio Seamless Tube Company has "grown 
up" with the aviation industry. An inherent de- 
sire to lead the way has been a predominant 
factor in establishing OSTl/CO tubing as essential 
in the construction of all U.S.-built aircraft, 
and will continue to be a contributing force in 
the development of tubing designed to meet the 
needs of the progressive aviation industry. 



In 1946, the company was granted the first cer- 
tificate ever issued by the CAB covering specific 
air service to smaller communities. Today this 
pioneer airline, operating as a full-fledged air 
carrier, plans to further expand its services, 
bringing the convenience and advantages of 
public air transportation to many more cities 
along Florida Airways routes. 




blankets, paper and other carbonaceous 
materials in aircraft interiors. 

* Its quart-and-a-half of anti-freeze 
water solution is discharged in a 
powerful stream by the pressure of 
non-deteriorating carbon dioxide 
(C0 2 ) . . , kept sealed in a cartridge 
till ready for use. 

' Extinguisher can be easily recharged 
with plain water during flight. No 


Walter Kidde & Company, 


Another 

KIDDE 

• Ali» 


A LIGHTWEIGHT 
WATER-SOLUTION 
EXTINGUISHER 
RECHARGEABLE 


IN FLIGHT 
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seeking better design and thriftier 
production, results in continuous 
advancement of product and pur- 
pose. Witness the Compartment 
Door Lock 'AR20 shown above - 
more compact, lighter in weight, 
yet half the cost of its predecessor 
which we first created. Here is 
tangible evidence of why Adams 
Rite remains prime source for 
nearly all locks and latches used 
on large aircraft. Our independent 
approach to locking problems 
enabled us to foster the present 
trend toward standardization 
within the industry . . . today it's 
Adams Rite for nine out of ten! 
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CP-450 EA Pneumatic Riveting-Dimpling Machine — Assures precision coin dimpling of mag- 
nesium and the harder aluminum alloys. Deflection plate and adjustable coining ram 
pressure device (exclusive with Chicago Pneumatic) assure positive control of pressures 
between dimpling dies, irrespective of any line pressure variations. 

This improved, electrically controlled machine eliminates cracked dimples . . . controls 
flushness to plus or minus .001" .. . and assures accurate nesting of dimples. 


For Every Aviation Job— 

There’s exactly the tool you need for any production job in Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company’s unequaled line of Pneumatic, Universal 
Electric and Hicycle Electric tools . . . Riveters, Riveting-Dimpling 
Machines, Drills, Impact Wrenches, Screw Drivers, Nut Runners, 
Grinders and Sanders, Tappers, Planishing Irons, Safety Balancers. 
Write for further information. 


Chicago Pneumatic 

TAOL COMPANY 


CP-214 Compression ^Riveter for 


PNEUMATIC TOOIS • AIR COMPRESSORS • ELECTRIC TOOLS • DIESEL ENGINES 
ROCK DRILLS • HYDRAULIC TOOLS • VACUUM PUMPS • AVIATION ACCESSORIES 
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W hether the flyer visits Flying L Ranch for 
recreation ... or merely stops in passing for 
fuel, lubricants and service ... he is sure of getting 

Here’s an airport really operated on the principle 
that the private flyer is entitled to smart, courteous 
attention . . . reliable service . . . and unquestioned 
quality of all products sold there. The Flying L sees 
that the flyer gets them all. 

Aviation products used and sold at Flying L 
Ranch are Texaco exclusively — Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil, Texaco Aviation Gasoline and Texaco 
lubricants for airframe and engine accessories. 


Throughout the country, Texaco is the choice of 
progressive airports, just as it is in every branch of 
aviation. With the airlines, for example — 

More revenue airline miles in the US. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft En- 
gine Oil than with any other brand. 

Let a Texaco Aviation Representative assist you with 
practical suggestions for successful airport opera- 
tion, and show you how Texaco Aviation Products 
can help build business for you. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2500 Texaco distributing plants in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





THEATRE 


the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sv 
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THE AVIATION WEEK 


PAUSE FOR BREATH— Tliis is the breath-catching 
period after the adjournment of Congress. In the inter- 
val between adjournment and the time results of Con- 
gressional action will be plainly apparent, observers arc 
carefully assessing just what is likely to come out of Con- 
gress' work. The broad outlines arc there, the details 
fuzzy. 

Overall, it seems Congressional action in the field of 
aviation was beneficial, more so than had been expected. 

Military and Naval budgets were increased above origi- 
nal recommendations. 

A bill for federal sponsorship and coordination of re- 
search passed. 

Hie chosen instrument proposal for overseas airlines 
was killed. 

A joint Congressional Committee to study air policy 
was authorized. 

Perhaps most important was passage of the unification 
bill. After more than 20 years, the country finally has a 
separate air force, still under an overall Defense Secre- 
tary, but with greater freedom over its own affairs than 
ever before. Still to be defined are the exact implications 
of the establishment of a Department of Air Force. Freed 
from the sometimes confining grip of the War Depart- 
ment, the Air Force will have a host of new policies to 
formulate. They will emerge slowly. 

SENATORIAL SIDESHOW— Despite the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, interest still will center on Capitol 
Hill as that greatest of Senatorial sideshows— a full-blown, 
public investigation— seeks political gold in trying to de- 
termine who put the influence in Mr. Hughes' flying 
boat. Just what will result may have been foreshadowed 
last week by the remark of Subcommittee Chairman 
Homer Ferguson when witnesses could not give direct 
evidence of White House pressure. “Well,” said the 
seeker-after-truth, “give us hearsay, then.” 

AIR POLICY— The study of this country’s air policy 
is underway, although by mid-week, the ten-man Con- 
gressional group had not yet been appointed. The five- 
man Presidential Commission held its first full meeting, 
devoted to discussing organizational and staff matters, 
and then summoned a news conference. The chairman 
announced appointment of a counsel and spent the next 
15 of the 20 minute conference in agilely ducking the 
question of the nature and extent of any cooperation 
with the congressional board. 

INDUSTRY INCOME-Final approval of AAF and 
Naval appropriations is too new for the manufacturing 
industry to determine just what revenue it can expect 
from military and naval business out of the fiscal 1948 


funds. But on the basis of the shipments for the five 
months through May, it looks to the manufacturers like 
a billion-dollar-year. Tliis may mean a small overall in- 
dustry profit. The calendar year 1948 still appears grim, 
unless supplemental appropriations are won. 

Out of tills year’s appropriation increases, the major 
gain may be renewed military interest in transport planes, 
both those now a-building and on the drawing boards. 
Tin's has far-reaching importance. AAF sponsorship of 
transport development w r ould: 

For the manufacturers, take up the slack caused by 
the reaching of the saturation point in airline sales. 

For the airlines, bring closer the development of a 
turboprop or turbojet transport. 

CAB SLOW-DOWN— In their assessment of avia- 
tion developments at this point, observers see CAB's 
decision in the remaining four area route cases coming 
slowly and reluctantly. Board members are dissatisfied 
with their handwork in the seven previous cases. Now 
they want more time to watch the development of short 
haul networks already established. 

Work on safety and finances has consumed much of 
the time that could have been devoted to these route 
cases. 

The extensive delay is giving rise to criticism from 
chambers of commerce, communities, and their represen- 
tatives in Congress, who cry discrimination. Symptomatic 
was a recent development when an examiner recom- 
mended against a feeder applicant in the Arizona-New 
Mexico area because of small traffic potential. The report 
was condemned by a concurrent resolution of the Ari- 
zona Senate and House, and every Congressman from 
that section was requested to protest to CAB. 

NEW WORRY FOR PERSONAL AVIATION- 
The dog days of August, bringing the desire to get away 
from the hot city streets, out where there’s air, hold a 
special kind of phobia for the personal aviation industry. 
In epidemic-like proportions, grass roots air shows are 
advertising “thrills-chills-spills.” Virginia, alone, report- 
edly will be the scene of 38 of these in the next two 
months. 

Already, the Personal Aircraft Council has felt it neces- 
sary to protest one such show. 

To discourage just such exhibitions— catering to the 
sensational rather than the safe— the lightplane industry 
participated in the Aeronautical Show Council. But 
Council machinery apparently has broken down. Avia- 
tion wants shows selling the safety and utility of the 
personal plane. In increasing numbers it is getting shows 
demonstrating just how dangerous flying can be made, 
with an effort. 
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NEWS DIGEST 



Aviation Activities Serves 
the Air Lines of the World! 


No other public service demands the perfect performance which 
must be delivered by heavy-duty air transport engines . . . which 
means that erery part which goes into these engines must be 
perfect. That's why you'll find the Aviation Activities emblem 
in the parts bins of the world's finest airlines ... in the best 
maintenance service shops from Bombay to Boston ... in private 
hangars from Los Angeles to London. Every part shipped by 
Aviation Activities is new and in perfect condition. Every part is 
subjected to meticulous examination by CAA licensed inspectors. 
Every part is treated for long-time storage, properly packaged 
and marked. One word explains this world-wide acceptance; 
RELIABILITY! 



DOMESTIC 

John C. Cooper, former Pan-American 
Airways vice-president, has been appointed 
counsel to the newly-formed President’s Air 
Policy Commission. Col. C. G. Williamson, 
formerly of the AAF. was named acting 
executive director, while continuing as an 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Glenn L. Martin Company's 40-passenger 
202 has started its 16,000 nn. accelerated 
service flight test, its final CAA check before 
approval for airline service. 

Air Cargo Inc. will establish a consolidated 
freight terminal for scheduled airlines in the 
Western Air Lines hangar at Los Angeles 
Airport. 

CAA is looking for 200 single men for 
work as aircraft communicators in Alaska, at 
starting salaries of $3,206 a year. 

Col. Albert Boyd, AAF, world speed 
record holder, as a result of his Lockheed 
P-S0-R flight at 623.8 mph. has been deco- 
rated with the Distinguished Flying Cross by 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, AAF commanding general. 

FINANCIAL 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. diree- 

stock dividend for the quarter ending May 
31, because of industry uncertainties. Febru- 
ary and May payments of 25 cents each 
have been made to shareholders, who last 
year received four dividends of 50 cents each. 

Exports by 11 personal aircraft manufac- 
turers for the first six months of 1947, total 
$3,654,013 for 988 planes, as compared o 
$3,298,342 for the whole year 1946, when 
1,383 planes were shipped. June exports 
were 174 planes, valued at $668,716, repre- 
senting 15.3 percent of production and 16.7 
percent of dollar value of production. 


FOREIGN 

Sir Arnold Overton has been appointed 
permanent secretary of the British Ministry 
of Civil Aviation. 

First Percival Prentice trainer to be built 
at Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore. 
India, for the Indian Air Force is due for 
completion in January. After that date pro- 
duction will be on a five-a-month schedule. 

RAF Squadron 617 composed of 16 four- 
engine Lincoln bombers, largest British 
operational planes, landed at Andrews Field, 
Md. last week to participate in Air Force 
Day exercises, and later to tour this country 
before returning to Britain. 

President Enrique Jimincz of the Republic 
of Panama is opening the new $8,000,000 
Panama City Airport to coincide with arrival 
of the first scheduled flight of Peruvian 
International Airways from Lima. Main run- 
way is 7,500 ft. long and 200 ft. wide. 
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Focus attention on your product . . . 

by prolonging its service life, increasing its efficiency and dependa- 
bility, and reducing operating and maintenance costs. These advan- 
tages can be obtained 

Through improved anti-friction performance... 

provided by compact, high-capacity Torrington Needle Bearings. 
Wear is virtually eliminated through the even distribution of loads 
over the full complement of small diameter rollers. Power require- 
ments are reduced to a minimum by Needle Bearings' low coefficient 
of starting and running friction. Lubricant lasts longer, efficiently re- 
tained by the turned-in lips of the outer shell. 

Let our engineering staff assist you in the application of Needle 
Bearings for the improvement of your product. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


• NEEDLE • SPHERICAL ROLLER • STRAIGHT ROLLER • TAPERED ROLLER • SAIL 
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On the Lockheed Constellation 



BY "PITTSBURGH” 




I T is not surprising that so many modern aircraft are 
equipped with safety glass, or plastic, or glass-and- 
plastic combinations developed and produced by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

This Company has consistently kept pace, in its de- 
velopment of new and better products and glazing 
techniques, with the phenomenally swift progress of 
the aviation industry itself. 

We invite you to take advantage of our research 
facilities, our unexcelled manufacturing equipment and 
"know how”, to help you solve your problems that have 
to do with airplane glass and glazing. 
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Hughes Charges PAA-TWA 
Rivalry Stirred Senate Probe 

Asks Senator Brewster to tell all on proposition at 
Mayflower Hotel lunch; confirms discussions with Juan 
Trippe. 


TWA competition with Pan American 
Airways on Atlantic routes to Europe was 
blamed by Howard Hughes for stimulating 
Senate investigation of his wartime aircraft 
production contracts. In an open letter to 
Senator Owen Brewster (R., Me.) chairman 
of the Senate War Investigating Committee, 
published and copyrighted by the Los 
Angeles Examiner, Hughes urged Brewster 
to tell the “whole truth” about his activities. 

“Why not tell that this investigation was 
really bom on the day that TWA first flew 
the Atlantic? On the day when TWA first 
invaded Juan Trippe’s territory— on the day 
when TWA first challenged the generally 
accepted theory that only Juan Trippc's 
great Pan American Airways had the sacred 
right to flv the Atlantic? 

► Mayflower Lunch— “And why not tell 
about the day you invited me to lunch in 
vour suite at the Mavflower Hotel (during 
the week of Feb. 10, 1947)? 

( Aviation News reported in its Feb. 24 
issue that Brewster was waging a one-man 
missionary campaign to enlist Hughes in his 
campaign for the community company. 
Brewster sponsored legislation to merge all 
American overseas airlines into a single all- 
American flag line.) 

“And why not tell about the things you 
said to me and the proposition you put to 
me? And why not tell about my answer that 
I would have to think it over for 30 days 
and that I would let Mr. Trippe know at 
the end of that time? 

► Trippc's Flight— “And why not tell about 
Mr. Trippc's flight to the Coast to see me 
and how Mr. Trippe and Mr. Dietrich 
(Noah Dietrich is executive vice-president 
of the Hughes Tool Co.) and I spent two 
days closeted in Palm Springs. Cal. (April 
12 and 1 3.1 And why not tell what we were 
talking about for two days? 

I Aviation News in its March 3 issue 
reported that discussions were under way 
between Pan American officials and Howard 
Hughes on possibilities of merging the two 
airlines with a view toward providing Pan 
American with domestic routes and easing 
TWA’s financial difficulties. Both Hughes 


and Pan American officials denied the dis- 
cussions at that time.) 

Hughes also claimed the government had 
accepted formally all but one of the airplanes 
called for in the contracts under investiga- 
tion bv the Senate committee. He said the 
AAF has accepted two of three F-l 1 photo 
reconnaissance planes called for in a 513,- 
000,000 contract and a third F-ll is now 
undergoing flight acceptance tests. Hughes 
declared the Government formally accepted 
delivery- of his flying boat at his Culver City- 
plant last February and that since that time 
he has invested 57,000,000 to ready the 
boat for flight tests. Hughes maintains that 
he has been in the aircraft business for 14 
years and has lost 513,000,000 on this 
activity. 

► Kaiser's Charges — Henry Kaiser. West 
Coast industrialist, who was associated with 


Hughes in the early stages of the flying boat 
contract, charged in his appearance before 
the Senate hearing that his plan for a mass 
production of a huge fleet of largo planes 
to foil Nazi submarine warfare got a “clever, 
mysterious, kiss-ofl” by “those in power” 
and his second proposal for a fleet of small 
aircraft carriers was approved only after a 
Navy committee had voted 1 6 to 0 to reject 
his plan. 

Kaiser said the Navv was magnanimous 
enough to concede they- w-ere wrong after 
escort carriers proved decisive in anti- 
submarine warfare m the Atlantic. Kaiser 
charged that the same forces that torpedoed 
his cargo plane fleet arc still at work to 
leave us w-ith a weak air force. 

Kaiser also said that a committee of air- 
craft manufacturers including Tom Cirdler. 
Jack Northrop, Glenn L. Martin and Donald 
Douglas w-ith Grover Loening. then a War 
Production Board consultant, studied his 
plans thoroughly and recommended that 
greater emphasis be placed on cargo planes 
and then suddenly switched its position in 
a meeting in Donald Douglas's office in Los 
Angeles in August, 1942, which put the 
final quietus on Kaiser's plans for mass pro- 
ducing largo planes. 

Kaiser said that after this rebuff he turned 
to Howard Hughes to do a research and 
development job of designing large aircraft 
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and to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
for funds to finance the job. He said Hughes 
insisted his role be confined to research and 
development and that if the cargo plane deal 
evolved into mass production that Kaiser 
handle it. 

Grover Locning replied to Kaiser’s im- 
plication that there was a double-cross in 
the cargo plane deal by charging that 
Kaiser double-crossed him by originally say- 
ing the planes would be built in existing 
shipyard facilities and then planning to 
erect a new aircraft plant to build them. It 
was the Kaiser proposal to build a new 
plant that soured him on the cargo plane 
deal. Loening explained. 

A long parade of witnesses including 
Hughes, AAF and Navy officers and war- 
time production officials arc scheduled to 
be heard by the Senate committee which is 
attempting to determine whether political 
influence was used in award of the con- 
tracts to Hughes. 

All-Weather Birthday 

AAF All-Weather Airline completed its 
first year of operation August 1 and re- 
ported only two uncompleted flights, both 
of which were due to causes other than 
weather. AAFAWA is the only completely 
radar equipped airline in the world. Op- 
erating between Wilmington, Ohio and 
Andrews Field, Maryland, the airline uses 
either actual or simulated instrument condi- 
tions from takeoff to landing of each flight. 


New U. S. Air Force 
Studying Organization 

Officials of the former War and Navy 
Departments and Army Air Forces last week 
were studying the mountain of problems 
created by enactment of the law unifying 
the three services into a National Security 
Organization. 

The changes that will have to be made, 
considerable in each service, are likely to 
be most sweeping in what formerly was the 
AAF. Only thing certain is contained in 
the statement of the new Secretary of Na- 
tional Security, James V. Forrestal, that 
"this is an evolution, not a revolution." 

In effect, the law creates the separate air 
force which aviation has advocated for more 
than 20 years. The Department of the Air 
Force is headed by its own Secretary. Al- 
though under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of National Security, the Air Force 
Department seemingly will have full and 
free control over its own policies. The 
annual budget will pass through the Secre- 
tary of National Security', but the Air Force 
Secretary will still be free to present to the 

sees fit— a privilege that has not belonged to 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 

► Fifth Star for Spaatz?— Under the Depart- 
ment of Air Force is the United States Air 
Force, headed by a Chief of Staff, USAF. 
He will hold the same rank as provided by 


law for the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army and 
for the Chief of Naval Opctations-which 
might mean a fifth star for Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
present commander of the Air Force. 

Who will fill the two top jobs in the 
USAF still is to be decided, although logi- 
cally Former Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air W. Stuart Symington and Gen. 
Spaatz will merely move up a notch. 

Answers to other riddles propounded by 
the unification arc not as easily assumed. 
Divorce from the War Department leaves 
the new USAF without a quartermaster 
corps. It also slices away part of the medical 
facilities formerly available. There will be 
the need of greatly expanded headquarters. 

It is likely the USAF will have a new 
uniform, eventually, and new designations, 
Such as Airman, perhaps sooner. 

► New Freedom— In the long run, the 
principal effect of unification on the aircraft 
industry may be in procurement procedures. 
Under the former set-up, the Undersecretary 
of War, not the Assistant Secretary for Air, 
was responsible for procurement policies 
and regulations. In this the USAF will now 
be independent. 

There will probably be little actual 
change in the functions of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board and its relationship to 
industry, although the act would imply a 
major change. The functions, records and 
personnel of the ANMB will be transferred 
to the Munitions Board, which is part of 
the National Security Organization. There 
will be a separate National Security Re- 
sources Board. Work that has been handled 
by ANMB will now be done by both, with 
the distinction that the Resources Board is 
to be a civilian agency, working in purely 
civilian spheres. 

However, it has long been assumed by 
ANMB officials that when unification was 
accomplished, they would be in the driver’s 
seat. ANMB has been formulating the plans 
and organizational structure of the new 

the same people at a different stand. 

Air Race Entries 

Race entries for the 1947 National Air 
Races at Cleveland Municipal Airport, Aug. 
30, 31 and Sept. 1, close today (Aug. 4), 
Ben T. Franklin, general manager, has 

Events scheduled: 

Sat., Aug. 30 — Bcndix Transcontinental 
Races, reciprocating and service jet di- 
vision; Women’s Trophy Race; Goodyear 
Trophy Race, preliminary heats for 
midget race planes; Kendall Trophy Race 
for North American P-51s. 

Sun., Aug. 31— Weatherhead Jet Trophy 
dashes; Goodyear Trophy semifinals; 
Sohio Trophy Race for Lockheed P-38s. 
Mon., Sept. 1— Thompson Trophy races, 
reciprocating and service jet divisions; 
Tinncrman Trophy Race for Bell P-63s; 
Goodyear Trophy Race finals. 
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Carriers Intensify 
Battle for Freight 

Certificated, uncerlificated 
lines see the other holding 
unfair advantages. 

Initial sparring in a new CAB-approved 
battle for the lion’s share of U. S. air- 
freight tonnage is underway between the 
certificated airlines and uncertificated all- 
cargo operators now acquiring common car- 
rier privileges. With both sides already pro- 
testing that the other is using unfair tac- 
tics, the fight promises to be bitter. 

The Air Freight Forwarder Association, 
backed by the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
has asked CAB to suspend the certificated 
carriers’ new airfreight tariff, which was ‘o 
go into effect last week with provisions for 
a 25 percent rate reduction. Both AFFA 
members and uncertificated carriers arc con- 
cerned over the potentialities of Air Cargo, 
Inc., the regular airlines' ground service or- 
ganization, and they hint at anti-trust action. 
The certificated airlines, on the other 
hand, are protesting that CAA and CAB 
intend to give their competitors a substan- 
tial advantage by permitting them to operate 
under less stringent safety regulations. 

► More Planes for Slick-Meanwhilc, Slick 
Airways, largest unccrtificatcd airfreight 
operator, marked its shift from a contract 
earner to a scheduled common carrier Aug. 
1 by moving to increase its fleet 50 percent. 
Slick purchased five more C-46s of the F 
and D types from War Assets Administra- 
tion, thus bringing its number of Com- 
mandos to 1 5. The carrier intends to do its 

Globe Freight Airline, Hartford, Conn., 
last month became the first uncertificated 
all-cargo line to receive a letter of registra- 
tion from CAB under Section 292.5 of the 
Economic Regulations, effective last June. 
Globe will be permitted to operate as a 
scheduled common carrier until its pending 
application for a route certificate has been 
ruled on by the Board. 

► Points Listed-Active with C-47s on a con- 
tract basis for more than a year, Globe has 
been authorized to fly between Boston. 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and New Orleans. The car- 
rier's tariff was filed last week. 

Sixteen carriers have filed for interim com- 
mon carrier privileges under Section 292.5, 
and the Air Transport Association reportedly 
believes that at least five and possibly eight 
of the applicants arc qualified. Besides Slick 
and Globe, ATA expects Air Borne Cargo 
Lines, Air Cargo Transport Corp., and Cali- 
fornia Eastern Airways to receive letters of 
registration. In the doubtful class it lists 
Willis Air Service, U. S. Airlines and 
Mutual Aviation. 

► New Applications— Carriers which ATA 
analysts believe do not meet requirements 
for letters of registration under 292.5 despite 


Aerial Patrol 

The Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics, with the cooperation of 
the State Police, has started an aerial 
police patrol to curb reckless flying. 
The action results from the death of 
23 persons in 99 aircraft accidents in 
Michigan during the first six months 
of this year. A total of 198 com- 
plaints has been handled by state 

The week-end patrol includes a 
Stinson 150 and a North American 
AT-6 owned bv the Department with 
a third plane to be added shortly. 
The unscheduled patrols attempt to 
spot low-flying aircraft and follow 
them to their base, where the pilots 


their applications are Santa Fe Skyway, 
Monongahela Valley Airways, Latin Ameri- 
can Cargo, Airnews, Inc., California Grow- 
ers Air Express and Flamingo Air Service. 
Latest two applications for common carrier 
cargo privileges under 292.5 have come 
from Trans-Air Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, and 
Bckins Van Lines Co., Los Angeles. 

Tire Air Freight Forwarder Association 
has charged that the effect of the new cargo 
rate tariff filed last month by 19 certificated 
airlines is to deprive indirect carriers of their 
major source of income— a reduced rate for 
consolidation of less than planeload ship- 
ments into planeload lots. In its petition 
for suspension, AFFA declared the sched- 
uled airlines’ tariff violates well-established 

shippers and forwarders alike and is "unjust, 
preferential and discriminatory.” 

► Same Rate Charged-Under the tariff, 
AFFA said, the same rate per 100 lb. will 
be assessed the shipping public for dispatch- 
ing 15,999 lb. as will be charged for 100 lb. 
‘This ignores long-recognized transportation 


economics which show it costs relatively 
less to handle volume shipments than 
smaller lots.” 

Replying to the freight forwarders, Amer- 
ican Airlines said this "probably is the first 
time in transportation history that a tariff 
charging the same rate of all shippers of 
less than carload (or planeload) quantities 
has been questioned as discriminatory.” 

► Illegal Operations Seen-Nub of the for- 
warders' petition asking suspension of the 
new tariff, American continued, is that the 
setup is designed to prevent indirect car- 
riers from profitably using the service of the 
certificated airlines. 

Charging that the forwarders are "out- 
laws,” American said CAB had already con- 
ducted a hearing and investigation, after 
which it ruled that indirect carriers may 
not engage in air transportation without a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. "All of the 23 members of AFFA 
are Violating the Civil Aeronautics Act since 
none of them holds a certificate,” American 
declared. 

► Safety Regulations Eyed— ATA believes 
that all-cargo operators engaged in sched- 
uled common carrier activity under 292.5 
should be subject to safety' provisions of 
parts 40 and 61 of the Civil Air Regulations 
as are the certificated airlines. It has found, 
however, that CAA has no intention of 
applying these regulations but instead has 
taken steps to permit the all-cargo carriers 
to continue operating under the less strin- 
gent provisions of part 42 of the Civil Air 
Regulations governing nonscheduled lines. 

CAA and CAB have doubts whether any 
airfreight operators are at present prepared 
to meet the safety requirements of parts 40 
and 61 . CAB’s safety rules division has sub- 
mitted to the board a proposal that a special 
Civil Air Regulation be enacted permitting 
all-cargo lines qualified to operate as com- 
mon carriers under 292.5 to continue flying 
under part 42 until their applications for a 
certificate have been ruled upon. 
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New York Airport 
Problem Clearing 

Newark lease submitted and 

Floyd Bennett due to open 

Most of New York City’s major airport 
problems apparently are headed for solution, 
at long last marking a definite turning point 
in plans started back in 1944. 

Major reasons for the optimism: 

• Fact that, after months of negotiations, a 
majority of Newark’s City Commissioners 
arc "disposed” to accept the Port of New 
York Authority’s last offer— giving Newark 
the big end of a 75-25 split of net revenues 
throughout a 50-yr. lease on its airport and 

• Opening Floyd Bennett Field in Brook- 
lyn to commercial traffic this month, 
target date depending solely on how fast 
leases and other arrangements can be com- 
pleted with the Navy— to relieve overloaded 
LaCuardia Field. 

The Port Authority's proposed lease has 
been before Newark officials for awhile, 
but much remains to be done before it is 
signed. All five members of the city com- 
mission will study the lease, then get to- 
gether for a special meeting. Approval 
will then be given in a proposed city ordi- 
nance, expected to be passed on its first 
reading, following a public hearing to be 
held about mid-September. Mayor Vincent 
J. Murphy and Commissioners John B. Kee- 
nan and Ralph A. Villani are expected to 
vote for the agreement with Commissioners 
Meyer C. Ellcnstcin and John A. Brady 
voting against it. 


► Genesis of Plan— With Newark in the 
fold, the metropolitan New York area’s 
major airport phase of an overall plan moves 
a long step toward operation. This plan 
was first initiated back in 1944 when the 
Regional Plan Association, Inc., at CAA 
request, sponsored organization of the 
Regional Airport Conference to make a 
study which could be integrated with CAA’s 
nationwide airport aid program. Last 
December this plan was approved by CAA 
as a basis for development of metropolitan 

The Conference's plan proposes: 

• Improvement and continuous operation 
of existing single runways at LaGuardia; 
expansion of Newark as a dual runway port; 
opening Idlcwild and developing it as a 
dual runway port. Following these de- 
velopments it proposes a fourth major port 
in the North Jersey meadows opposite mid- 
town Manhattan to handle anticipated 
traffic after 1855 unless Idlcwild can be 
expanded to twelve runways. 

• Eight supplementary ports to relieve 
major port peak loads and facilitate trunk- 
line passenger movement. Some of these 
may eventually become fecderlinc ports. 

• Eighteen secondary and 99 local ports— 
of which 72 of the latter arc still nonexis- 
tent— to handle personal planes. 

Full implementation of this plan will re- 
quire, according to the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation, adding Connecticut to the New 
York-New Jersey cooperative orbit so that a 
single tri-state agency can be set up. 

► Interim Steps— Meanwhile, the Port 
Authority was moving forward with consid- 
erable speed, marked by appointment of 
Hervey H. Law as Director of Airports (sec 
Aviation Week, July 14, p. 66); William 


H. Schwarz as Chief, Scheduled Air Trans- 
port Director, Port Development; and 
George M. McSherry as Assistant Superin- 
tendent at LaGuardia. 

Imminent use of Floyd Bennett will per- 
mit transferring to it all nonscheduled and 
international flights, relieving LaGuardia 
of some 250 flights per day so that engi- 
neers could go ahead with plans to arrest 
the rather fast settling into Flushing Bay 
of the east end of LaGuardia field. 

Aircraft Industry 
Income Is Rising 

Aircraft industry’s income, from com- 
mercial shipments or payments on military 
work, continued to rise during May to a 
monthly high for the year of $62,970,218, 
according to figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. This is in addition to ship- 
ments by or payments to engine manufac- 
turers in the month totaling $51,116,497. 

Aircraft producers’ total income for May 
was up about 7 percent from the April 
figure of $58,505,856, while engine manu- 
facturing income rose about 4 percent from 
$29,722,179. Value of shipments, plus 
payments on military work, from January 
through May for aircraft, engines, and other 
products total $425,769,475. 

► Values Higher- While the value of ship- 
ments and payments in May was more than 
in April, number of aircraft shipped was 
lower — 2,145 in April compared with 1,740 
in May. Military planes dropped from 
105 to 94; two-place from 964 to 847; 
three- and four-place from 1.042 to 771; 
and five and more from 52 to 28. 

United Will Add 200 
Radar Altimeters to Fleet 

United Airlines has purchased 200 RCA 
APN-1A radar altimeters and expects to 
have them installed in its entire fleet of 
mainliners by this winter. The units are 
manufactured new by RCA. Terrain clear- 
ance is indicated in the cockpit hv warning 
lights and a needle. 

Three instrument panel lights are used: 
green, to indicate that the airplane is above 
the preset minimum altitude; amber, to in- 
dicate the airplane is approaching the mini- 
mum altitude, and red, to indicate the air- 
plane is at or below the minimum altitude. 
In addition to these lights, an indicator 
needle provides a continuous reading of the 
terrain contour below the airplane. 

Range of the device is 8,000 ft. below 
and ahead of the plane. Weight of the en- 
tire equipment, including transmitter, re- 
ceiver, indicator, warning lights and antenna, 
is only 50 lb. The system may be set at any 
predetermined altitude up to its maximum 
range of 8,000 ft. A valuable use of the in- 
strument is seen in its application to auto- 
matic airport approaches, during which it 
may be set for 100 or 200 ft., relieving the 
pilot of the necessity for constant reference 
to the standard altimeter. 



THICKEST RUNWAY 


Photo of the new vers- heavy bomber runway under construction at Patterson 
Field, Ohio, shows thickness of the sturdy runway and heavy steel dowel bars 
which transfer tile laid between separate 25 ft. lanes. Concrete is poured in 
thicknesses of 21 to 25 inches. When completed in December, the job will provide 
a 500 ft. wide 8,000 ft. long pavement, with additional 1,000 ft. clear zone at 
cither end, making an overall length of 10,000 ft. Contraction joints every 28 
ft. use strips of asphalt and rubber, together with Paraplastic, newly developed 
compound. Wearing surface is protected by chemicals added during the mixing 
process, which present deterioration from calcium chloride or other de-icing 
compounds. 
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Industry Observer 

► Watch for a Navy attempt to smash the AAF world speed record with its Douglas-built 
Skystreak. The Navy record attempt will be made at Muroc sometime during August 
depending on weather conditions. Navy originally planned to beat the Lockheed P-80R 
record of 625.8 mph. with the McDonnell F2D, twin-jet Banshee but now feels the Sky- 
streak (D-558) will crack the recork by a wider margin. 

► Air Transport Association is experimenting with a cockpit loudspeaker to replace ear- 
phones for pilots of commercial transports. Initial flight tests indicate a speaker arrangement 
can be made satisfactory for routine operations and materially reduces pilot fatigue caused 

► CAA will require replacement of all DC-4 outboard elevator hinge bolts by Oct. 15. 
These are the bolts that figured prominently in investigatio nof empennage failure in 
Eastern Airlines crash at Port Deposit, Md. New bolts will be thicker and stronger. Other 
airlines including Pan American and Northwest have reported hinge bolt trouble since the 
Eastern crash. 


► Watch for a big batch of new AAF contracts for military transports of all types including 
the Boeing C-97, Douglas C-74, Northrop Pioneer and possibly the Lockheed Constitution. 

► Douglas has a new AAF contract for $5,705,667 to relieve a critical shortage of spare 
parts for the C-47 and C-54. About 70 percent of the contract will be devoted to C-54 
parts. Douglas will also do extensive modifications on the C-74 for the AAF after the switch 
to 5,500 hp Pratt & Whitney engines is completed. 

► Boeing Stratocrmscrs on order for Scandinavian Airlines System are being designed for a 
maximum of 55 passengers to provide a super-luxury service. Basic Stratocruiser design 
calls for SO passengers. 

► Vickcrs-Armstrong has completed design of a six engine jet bomber. Prototype is scheduled 
to fly in 1951. Martin six jet bomber flew' last spring with Boeing's six jet model scheduled 
to fly before fall. 


► Bristol Aircraft is building a twin-engine 10 passenger helicopter similar in general 
arrangement to the Piasccki. Engines are 550 hp driving rotors fore and aft. 

► Russian Lavatochkin turbojet fighter is comparable in technical development to the Bell 
P-59. It is powered by two German built BMW 003A axial flow turbojets mounted side by- 
side in the belly with a single air intake in the nose. Speed is below 600 mph. 

► Sperry has developed a supersonic reflcctoscope that reveals flaws in aircraft materials by 
transmitting supersonic sound waves through the material. Since different materials transmit 
sound waves at speeds varying with their density, the reflcctoscope is capable of detecting 
variations in chemical content and homogenity. 

► Avro's Tudor VIII powered by four Rolls Royce Nene turbojet engines is scheduled to 
flv in September. The new plane is scheduled to carry 40-60 passengers. New Nene will 
develop 6,000 lb. static thrust. 

► Navy is investigating magnesium and aluminum as rocket fuels due to their extremely 
high combustion heat and large density. Tire metals are used in powdered form suspended 
in a hydrocarbon base. 

► Vickers claims 178 orders for its Viking transport with British European Airways scheduled 
to receive 108. All orders are within the Empire with the exception of 20 ordered by the 
Argentine government and 7 by Aer Lingus of Ireland. RAF Transport Command will take 
an unspecified number of additional Vikings. 

► Cessna Aircraft reports no failure of its chrome vanadium spring steel landing gear on 
6,000 model 120s and 140s delivered to date. The gear weighs only 125 lb. 

► Boeing is running test flights in its YL-15 Army ground force liaison plane at Wichita. 
Early tests indicate extreme maneuverability. 


GAPA Shifted 

Boeing Aircraft Co. has moved its test- 
firing operations of the GAPA guided missile 
from Wendover Field, Utah, to Alama- 
gordo, N. Mex., the main AAF guided 


missiles proving ground. A total of 59 
GAPAs were fired at Wendover before the 
transfer. At the new site, from five to 
eight test missiles will be fired each month, 
according to Richard H. Nelson, Boeing 
project engineer. 
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New Electronic Flight Trainer 
Soon Ready for Delivery to PAA 

Curtiss-Wright mockup of Boeing 377 to broaden scope 
of transition courses and reduce “in-fliglit” instruction 
required to reach a given degree of proficiency. 


Designed to save approximately $3,000 
and 10 hr. transitional flight time per crew, 
an electronic flight trainer ordered by Pan 
American World Airways, from Curtiss- 
Wright’s Electronic Trainer Dept., Cald- 
well, N. J., now is nearing completion. 

Purpose of the device, designed by Dr. R. 
C. Dehmel, Electronic Dept.'s chief engi- 
neer, is to train airline pilots, copilots, and 
flight engineers in operational use of all 
controls and instruments of the Boeing 377 
Stratocruiser during normal flight, simulated 
maneuvers, instrument approaches, and emer- 
gency procedures. Full instrumentation is 
used, permitting a complete course of flying. 
Value of the trainer is predicated on its 
ability to duplicate actual aircraft perform- 
ance and radio avigation, enabling the flight 
training section to reduce flight time. 

A more comprehensive course will result 
because of the great variety of equipment- 
malfunctioning the trainer can simulate. 
Practice is given in dealing with faulty oper- 
ation such as runaway propellers, cracked 
manifolds, turbosupercharger ailments, en- 
gine fires, and disturbances of electrical sys- 
tem — all of which are impracticable to 
demonstrate in actual flight. 


The unit will serve to increase efficiency 
of crews forced to work under adverse con- 
ditions, and will lower flight time require- 
ments during the training period. 

► Exclusive Features— The trainer is the only 
one employing electronics for computation of 
flight characteristics, and is entirely electrical 
instead of pneumatic. Any aerobatic ma- 

ments are actuated without necessity of 
turning or banking the fuselage. 

"Contour potentiometers” translate oper- 
ation of throttle, rudder, elevator, and other 
controls into instrument readings which are 
indicated on the panel as airspeed, rate f 
climb and turn, pitch and roll, etc. Readings 
are computed almost instantly, giving indi- 
cations the pilot needs quickly and accurately 
— as though he were actually in flight. 

► Noise Reproduction— Variable engine 

noises in flight are reproduced — particularly 

flights where synchronization is necessary. 

All trainer components are readily accessi- 
ble. Servicing is facilitated by use of elec- 
tronic circuits familiar to any competent 
radioman. Servo motor units are similar to 
those used on wartime antiaircraft gun di- 



TYPICAL SERVO MECHANISM instal- 
lation in Dehmel-designed flight trainer 
under construction by Curtiss-Wright for 
near-future delivery to Pan American, 
rectors and bombsights. 

Typical savings to be realized — figuring a 
nominal cost per hour for both trainer and 
aircraft time, may be estimated as follows 
(basing example on class of 50 captains and 
50 copilots; figuring aircraft time at $300 per 
hr. and trainer time at $30 per hr.) : 
Conventional Transition Course 
Captain . . .12 hr. X $300 X 50 = $180,000 
Copilot... 9 hr. X $300X 50= 135,000 

Total = $315,000 
Course with Dehmel Trainer 
Captain ... 10 hr. X S 30 X 50 = $ 1,500 
Copilot ... 10 hr. X $ 30 X 50 = 1,500 

Captain ... 7 hr. X $300 X 50 = 105,000 
Copilot ... 4 hr. X $300 X 50 = 60,000 

Total = $168,000 
Saving =$147,000 

Engine Production 

Melbourne (McGraw-Hill World News) 
— The Lidcombe Aircraft Engine Factory 
of the Commonwealth Aircraft Corp. re- 
cently delivered its 870th Twin-Row Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp engine to the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force. The average cost, in- 
cluding depreciation and amortization, was 
£7,800 ($25,700). 

The Fishermen’s Bend factory of the 
Government-owned CAC. has produced 680 
single-row P&W Wasp engines at an av- 
erage cost of £4,000 ($13,200.) The Lid- 
combe plant is now working on an order 
for 108 Rolls Royce Merlin engines. The 
manufacture of parts for these engines is 
in an advanced stage and the first ten units 
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Briefing Production News 

► Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of United Aircraft Corp. has received an AAF contract 
to modify, and step up the power on 72 Wasp Major engines from 3,000 hp. to 3,500 hp. 
at a cost of more than $1,500,000. 

► De Havilland Aircraft of Canada is negotiating with Ontario Provincial Air Service for 
sale of 25 Beaver single-engine freighters over the next three years. Cost will be about 
$25,000 each. 

► Boeing Aircraft Co.’s first Stratocruiser completed its first seven test flights in as many 
days and by mid-July had logged more than 1 1 hr. The first B-50 also has completed seven 
flights, for a total of nine hr. 

► General Aviation Equipment Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is scheduled to have ready for market 
shortly a small aluminum power jig saw, one of a set of aluminum tools the company has 
been developing. 

► Glenn L. Martin Co. delivered five AM-1 Maulers, Navy dive-torpedo bombers, during 
July and has 25 more in final assembly. Daily test flights are continuing on the two XP4M-1 

► Victor Equipment Co. has prepared a 20-page booklet, illustrating and explaining its 
welding and cutting tools, which is available on request. Address: 844-54 Folsom street, 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 

► Aeroquip Corp.'s “cost-of-living’’ allowances, recently announced for employees earning 
less than $300 per month who have been continuously employed for six months, arc: $10.00 
per month for wife or fully dependent husband; $5.00 per month for each dependent child 
under 18 years of age; $25.00 per month maximum. 

► Boeing Airplane Co.’s Wichita division has completed seven of the 20 Kaydet trainers 
being overhauled for the Chinese Air Force. 

► Bell Aircraft Corp., when it re-opens next week after a two-week vacation shut-down, will 
expand its helicopter mechanics training course from two to five weeks and admit qualified 
general students. Previously, admission was limited to company and customer personnel. 

► Curtiss-Wright Corp’s Columbus division has started a plant reconditioning and overhaul 
program that will cost more than $58,000 for materials alone. 

► Republic Aviation Corp. closed last Friday for plant-wide vacations. Work will be 
resumed Aug. 11. 

► Bellanca Aircraft Corp. has bought two buildings at the former Navy air base at Wild- 
wood, N. J., from War Assets Administration. The two structures, which contain a total of 
43,900 sq. ft., will be used for fabrication of parts for the Cruisair, main work on which 
will continue at the New Castle plant. A fllash fire recently swept the interior of two paint 
shops at New Castle, damaging wing and tail assemblies of unfinished planes. 

► Aerojet Engineering Corp. has conducted a series of short courses on guided missiles and 
jet propulsion for military and civilian officials of the U. S. and of foreign countries. 

► Thompson Products Inc. surveyed a cross-section of the Cleveland factory's 3,700 
employees and decided the typical employee: is nearly 37 years old; has been with the 
company nearly nine years; is married with an average of 1.6 children; earns $1.59 straight 
time; feels Thompson employment is steady. 

► Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., is installing an 800,000 gal. water system for fire 
protection at its MacArthur Field, L. I., base at a cost of more than $1 50,000. 


G-E Turbine Men 
Given Promotions 

General Electric Co. has announced pro- 
motion of three more engineers in the Air- 
craft gas turbine engineering division as part 
of a general reshuffling of personnel fol- 

inald G. Standerwick as engineer in charge. 

Claude H. Auger assumes charge of pro- 
duction engineering. Joseph S. Alford, de- 
velopment engineering, and Richard C. 
Robin is in charge of engineering general 

After the retirement of Standerwick, who 
has been with GE 38 years, the company- 
named S. R. Puffer as his successor. Puffer 
is also a veteran GE employee and was 
an assistant to the late Dr. Sanford Moss 
in developing the first aircraft turbosuper- 
charger. Filling Puffer’s former post as de- 
signing engineer is D. F. Warner. 

In other personnel actions: 



CAA Engine Report 
Blames Lubrication 

In an echo of the suit filed by Empire 
Airlines, Inc., against Beech Aircraft Corp. 
to recover the purchase price of five twin- 
engine Beechcraft, Continental Motors 
Corp. has released a CAA report on the 
engine trouble experienced by Empire 
which. Continental claims, exonerates the 
engine. 


In the suit, filed in June, Empire alleged 
that it was forced to suspend operations as 
a result of engine failures. An official of the 
airline stated that when the engines were 
disassembled metallic particles were found 
in the oil Sump plugs, indicating that an 
insufficient quantity of oil was getting to 
certain bearings. 

The CAA report reads in part: "From 
an analysis of all the factors brought to our 
attention, it is our opinion that the bearing 
failures encountered by Empire Airlines were 
influenced by the lack of proper lubrication 
at the thrust and impeller shaft bearings. 
This probably was the result of low tem- 
perature operation further aggravated by the 
presence of gritty sludge. 

"It is our understanding that many dif- 


ferent brands of oil were used. This could 
be a contributing factor in the formation 
of the large amount of sludge reportedly 
covering all the internal parts of the engine, 
including the oil filter screen. . . . 

"It is our considered opinion that the 
failures of the thrust and impeller shaft 
bearings were probably induced by unusual 
circumstances which led to lack of proper 
lubrication at these parts.” 

Bell Negotiations 

Negotiations between War Assets Ad- 
ministration and the Carborundum Co. for 
the purchase of the north plant of Bell Air- 
craft Corp. at Niagara Falls Airport have 
been disclosed by H. K. Clark, company 
president. 
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Bending For Dihedral And Sweepback 

Simplified On Heavy 75ST Spar Caps 

Combination heating-and-bending process developed at Ryan solves diffi- 
cult production problem of forming large cross-section critical members. 


Severe bending of heavy 75ST— one of 
the newest and strongest aluminum alloys 
—has been successfully accomplished by 
new methods at Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

Ryan designers had specified that spar 
caps were to be Alcoa 75ST with a cross- 
sectional area of 7 sq. in. Also, they were 
to be severely bent up for wing dihedral, 
and bent back to provide sweepback. Heav- 
iest 75ST which had been bent for spar 
caps, to their knowledge, was about 2} sq. 

► Characteristics of 75ST— Experience has 
shown that in the heat-treated condition. 


this aluminum allov is verv difficult to 
bend without fracture, also that it is some- 
what notch-sensitive. The metal can be 
formed more easily in the \V condition, or 
uninediatelv after heat-treating, but this 
desirable status only exists for a very short 
time. Thus, in production, it would not 
be possible to perform the bending within 
the time necessary after heat-treating to 
take advantage of this transient stage. 
Most large spar caps have been built up 
with laminated sections of HST aluminum 
alloy, simpler to form in the T condition. 

A study of 75ST shows that despite the 



disadvantage of bending at room tempera- 
ture. it is easier to work at elevated tem- 
peratures than other aluminum allovs. At 
275 to 300 deg. F., the metal has better 
forming qualities than either 24ST or HST 
has at 400 deg. F. Also, there is no 
material change in mechanical properties of 
the allov in this temperature range. There 
is a slight tensile strength increase— depen- 
dent upon the time that the metal is held 
at temperature, and a slight decrease in 
elongation accompanies stretching required 
at the bend area. 

► How- Bending Was Done— Ryan engineers 
decided to heat the spar caps and bend 
them at 300 deg. F. in a special equipment 
set-up. Kirksite metal rocker blocks in- 
stalled on the spar cap were contoured to 
the spar section and insulated from it by 
Micarta sheets. These blocks rode on 
greased, hardened steel plates so that they 
could slide outward under pressure of bend- 
ing. The spar cap was then placed in a 
hydraulic press, the steel punch attached to 
the upper head of the press also being 
contoured to the spar cap and insulated 

For heating the spar cap prior to bend- 
ing. an Ignitron contactor panel, phase shift 
control, and transformer were used. Primary 
plant-current— 440-v. 60-c. a.c.— was fed to 
the Ignitron. the igniters being regulated by 
a heat control. Current was altered in con- 
formity with the heat control's setting, 
which automatically determined the per- 
centage of current required. The trans- 
former converted the 400-v. current to 
15,000 amp. at 9v. Ignitron. transformer, 
and conductors were water-cooled to the 
section to be bent. Spar cap was slightly 
roughened with 50 grit paper where the 
conductor clamps made contact. Spacing of 
the clamps was carefully determined by 
estimating amount of metal desired be- 
tween the contacts to produce proper heat- 
ing effect. 

Flow of current between spar cap clamps 
quickly heated the metal to 300 deg. F., 
and the hydraulic press then operated. 
Correct amount of bending was indicated 
by gages attached to spar cap extremities. 
After bending for sweepback, spar caps 
were removed from the press and turned 
for bending to required dihedral. 

Because of the great compression strain 
occtiring during the forming operation, it 
was necessary to cut notches in the com- 
pression legs of some of the spar caps to 
prevent extreme distortion. These notches 
were generously rounded and polished, and 
no danger of premature fatigue failure 
resulted from their use. 
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Answers the question— 
"How rough is smooth?” 


O NE of the reasons Timken 
tapered roller bearings per- 
form with such frictionless, wear- 
free ease is the amazingly smooth 
surface finish on the rolls and races 
— the finest known to modern bear- 
ing science. 

Now, when you talk about fin- 
ishes like this, you're talking about 
surface irregularities of only a few 
millionths of an inch— irregulari- 
ties which are impossible to detect 
by any ordinary means. So, when 
Timken first began to develop this 
finish, one of the biggest obstacles 
was the absence of an accurate 
method of measuring the roughness 
of an apparently smooth surface. 

The profilograph pictured above 
was the answer. Developed by Tim- 


ken in 1928 and steadily improved 
since then, the profilograph deter- 
mines surface irregularities to 
within one-millionth of an inch. 
Equipped with this measuring stick, 
Timken engineers were able to de- 
velop new finishing methods and 
machines, which have resulted in 
the microscopic surface accuracy of 
the Timken bearings you use today. 

Every factor in the efficiency of a 
bearing is approached at Timken 


in this same scientific manner. For 
example, Timken makes its own 
steel to assure constant quality. And 
Timken is the acknowledged lead- 
er in: 1. advanced design; 2. preci- 
sion manufacture; 3. rigid quality 
control; 4. special analysis steels. 
No wonder you can always be sure 
of uniformly top quality and per- 
formance in the Timken bearings 
you use. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 



TIMKEN 

TAPERED 

ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOT IUST A BALI O NOT JUST A ROLLER CCD THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 0=> BEARING TAKES RADIAL p AND THRUST -®- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
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IN ANY APPLICATION where studs 
are used, “LOK-THRED" Studs will lock 
more securely and prove stronger in both 
tension and torsion than American 
National Threads. 

The “LOK-THRED” design avoids 
the chief weakness of ordinary interfer- 
ence fit, which places the metal of the 
receiving thread under shear and thus 
tends to cause a bursting or splitting 

Note these other important advantages 
of “LOK-THRED” which are explained 
fully in the new booklet pictured here; 


half, additional .lorn brings torque back lo lie 

Write for “ LOK-THRED " 

Booklet for full information. 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. COMPANY, CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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New Accuracy Attained 
In Gaging Metal Wear 

Location as well as degree of wear can be measured by 
process which eliminates shortcomings of old methods. 


Research, design, production, and mainte- 
nance engineers today can measure incre- 
ments of metal wear as small as .00001 in. 

Developed at the National Bureau of 
Standards by S. A. McKee in collaboration 
with Dr. H. C. Dickinson, this measuring 
process can be applied to aircraft parts and 
to such other items as gages and dies. 

By applying to the working surfaces nar- 
row diamond-shaped markings showing a 
definite change in one or more readily 
measurable dimensions after relatively small 
amounts of wear, the special McKee gage 
employed provides a determinable indica- 
tion of wear where the marking is made. 

Extensive tests have provided conclusive 
evidence that this indentation method over- 
comes shortcomings of other methods. 
Thus, the weighing method gives a value 
for the total wear but does not indicate 
where the wear occurred. Measuring the 
changes in the dimensions of a worn part 
has this same limitation to a lesser degree 
and does not differentiate between actual 
wear and other changes that may occur, such 
as shrinkage or distortion. And the method 
of determining the amount of worn mate- 
rial found in lubricant after operation, also 
presents many difficulties and usually is used 
only as a qualitative indication m conjunc- 
tion with other data. 

► Method’s Application— The McKee gage 
was designed primarily to locate and 
measure indentation marks on cylinder walls 
and pistons of aircraft radial engines, since 
permanent distortion of such parts during 
operation had previously nullified the sig- 
nificance of any former methods of measure- 
ment. The indentation principle also 
would be applicable to other aircraft indus- 
try elements where the material is of such 
a nature that the indented marks will re- 
tain their shape in service. Thus, a mark 
placed on the surface of a production die 
would readily indicate when it had been 
worn beyond specified tolerances. 

With a cylinder or piston mounted in 
a specially designed fixture, marks arc ap- 
plied at any desired position with a diamond 
point forced by mechanical pressure to a 
predetermined depth into the part. The 
viewing and measuring apparatus, consist- 
ing of a conventional microscope and eye- 
piece scale, is modified by the addition of 
two right angle prisms so that it may be 
used as a periscope for viewing the inside 
of the periscope at the same settings- 
vided so that a mark made at given pin 
settings will fall within the field of vision 
of the periscope at the same settings — 
eliminating loss of time in searching for 
marks which arc very small. 


► Characteristics of Mark— Impression of 
the mark in the metal surface raises a burr 
around the mark. Shape of the diamond 
indentor is such, however, that the major 
portion of the burr is formed on the sides 
of the mark. Though no burr is visible at 
the ends of the marks, presence of a very 
slight surface elevation may account for the 
minor deviations from a straight line shown 


by calibration curves. It was found that 
most of the burr could be easily removed 
bv rubbing lightly with fine polishing paper. 
For use with cylinders, a sheet-metal guard 
was found convenient, the guard holes being 
so arranged that polishing paper can be 
rubbed over a small area at each mark with 
one finger. Possible use of cutting or grind- 
ing methods for producing marks without 
burrs and sharp-pointed ends presents a 
promising field for further investigation. If 
this can be accomplished, accuracy of deter- 
mining wear would be increased. 

Since the marks arc placed with the long 
axis perpendicular to the cylinder axis, rela- 
tion between the change in depth of mark 
to change in length of long axis is affected 
by the curvature of the cylinder. While 


APPARATUS UTILIZING DIAMOND INDENTATION METHOD for measuring 
extremely small increments of wear. Engine cylinder is seen mounted in fixture with gage 
in position to mark surface. Relatively small amount of wear will make definite change in 
one or more measurable dimensions of mark, providing very accurate indication of wear at 
its location. 


MICROSCOPE AND EYE-PIECE SCALE modified as periscope constitutes viewing 
and measuring apparatus used in conjunction with McKee wear gage. In this setup, 
apparatus is being used to view and measure changes in dimension of mark placed on piston 
surface to determine amount of wear. 
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this effect was relatively small for the par- 
ticular cylinders used, suitable corrections 
for curvature would provide greater accu- 
racy in determining wear. 

A study was also made of the possibility 
of error resulting from the axis Of the in- 
denter not being at right angles to the sur- 
face when indentation is made. Computa- 
tions indicated that if the diamond-shaped 
mark was symmetrical to within a ratio of 
not less than 41 to 50 along its major axis, 
the error would be no greater than one per- 
cent (approximately 0.00001 in.). It was 
found that the apparatus could be adjusted 
to produce a symmetrical mark, and that 
other marks, cither in the same cylinder or in 
other cylinders of the same nominal size, 
could be made well within the limits of sym- 
metry without further adjustment. 

► Test Data— Results of a number of engine 
tests have shown that marks in engine cylin- 
ders retain their shape sufficiently to pro- 
vide reasonably accurate wear measurements. 
Experience has indicated that results are 
not as satisfactory after the marks have been 
worn to about one-fourth or less of their 
original length. Hence, greater accuracy 
may be obtained by carefully regulating 
the size of the mark and duration of the 
test, to prevent this condition. 

Precision of the wear measurements de- 
pends upon the condition of the indenta- 
tion. With new marks, points are sharp 
and the lengths can be accurately deter- 
mined. But, after the engine has been 
operated, the marks arc somewhat blunted 
and it is necessary to estimate the position 
of the point. Under normal conditions, 
the cylinder wear can be determined with 
an overall accuracy of 0.00004 in. and for 
more favorable conditions, to 0.00002 in. 
(Operating experience with marks in the 
pistons indicates that, with the softer alumi- 
num alloy, the marks have a much greater 
tendency to distort and results arc not en- 
tirely satisfactory, another difficulty being 
tendency of the metal to become impreg- 
nated with carbon, making it difficult to 
distinguish the marks.) 

Most of the tests for determining the 
performance of the marks in service were 
made with Pratt and Whitney R-1535 en- 
gines having ehromc-moly steel cylinder 
barrels of 5 3/16-in. diameter. In these 
tests 24 marks were made in each cylinder, 
6 being spaced 60 deg. apart at each of 4 
levels-approximately 2, 4, 6 and 8 in. from 
the cylinder skirt end. Upper row of marks 
was in contact with the top ring only while 
low row was contacted by oil ring. Typical 
cylinder wear patterns obtained in these 
tests reveal unsymmetrical wear with re- 
spect to the axis of the cylinder, which 
would be impossible to determine with usual 
measurements of diameter. 

The McKee gage provides particular ad- 
vantage of an indication of wear only, 
whereas usual measurements of changes in 
diameters of the pistons and cylinders do 
not differentiate between wear and distor- 
tion that may occur during a test. It also 
indicates wear at a particular point on the 


surface, whereas measurements of diameter 
involve changes at two points and practical 
means are not generally available for deter- 
mining the amount of wear at each point. 
Also, the method does not require the 
careful technique found nccessarv to meas- 


ure diameters with corresponding accuracy. 

Since temperature variations do not 
materially affect the accuracy with the in- 
dentation method, it is not necessary to 
bring the part to a definite temperature 
before making measurements. 




PHOTO OF TWO TYPICAL MARKS (after engine operation) used for determining 
extremely small increments of cylinder wear by diamond indentation method. Marks were 
originally about 0.9 mm. (.0355 in.) long. Scales shown represent actual length of 1 mm. 
(0.0394 in.), but when observed in viewing apparatus are 21 in. long. For diamond used 
and ehromc-moly steel cylinders, total length of scale represents about 0.0012 in. in depth; 
hence one small scale division is equivalent to slightly more than 0.0001 in. of wear. This 
gives idea of order of sensitivity of method. 
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Mounting Jet Engines 


Basic design considerations for proper installation of new 
type power plants shows versatile arrangements possible. 

airplane structure to avoid possible fatigue 
failures over long periods of time. 

► Loading Considerations-Thc design of 
tile mounting from the loading viewpoint 
can best be considered from both the en- 
gine and airplane point of view separately. 
The types of load to be expected arc: 

► 1 Thrust load due to thrust developed 
by the engine. 

► 2. Vertical loads, which are really weight 
loads of the engine and vary under pullout, 
gust, and landing conditions. 

► 5. Lateral loads due to gusts and some 
turn maneuvers of the plane. 

► 4. Gyroscopic loads, which arc a result 
of yaw or pitch maneuvers. This type of 
load produces a couple which would be 
taken by the trunnions alone under a pitch 
maneuver and by the front support and 
trunnions in a yaw maneuver. The engine 
tends to move in the opposing plane to 
that in which the airplane moves. That is, 
if the airplane yaws, the engine will tend 
to pitch, and vice versa. The magnitude of 
the gyroscopic couple may be calculated: 


By J. C. BUECHEL, 

Aircraft Gas Turbine Dir.. General 
Electric Co. 

Though much has been written on jet 
engine design and operation, little has been 
said on a vital subject — mounting. 

Presented here, then, are design consid- 
erations, using as a case history the General 
Electric J-35 (TC-180), on which a De- 
sign Analysis was presented in Aviation 
Week, July 7 and 14, 1947. 

Requirements for a satisfactory mount- 
ing installation of aircraft engines may be 
broken into four major considerations: 

► 1. The mounting should isolate, or ab- 
sorb vibration between the engine and air- 

► 2. It should safely carry the weight, in- 
ertia, and gyroscopic loads encountered dur- 
ing any operation of the aircraft; 

► 3. It should prevent loads due to con- 
traction and expansion of the engine, and 
those due to airplane structural deflections 
from being carried into the engine. 

► 4. It should allow quick installation and 
removal of the engine. 

► Engine Vibration Isolation— In mounting 
a reciprocating, or any propeller type engine, 
the reciprocating pistons and propeller pro- 
duce large amplitude vibrations which must 
be isolated from airplane structure. This 
necessitates the use of rubber mounts and 
results in a comparatively high weight for 
the mounting structure. The turbojet, hav- 
ing no propellers and a single rotating shaft 
mounted on precision bearings, has a low 
amplitude vibration with a frequency equal 
to engine speed. The TG-1S0 is designed 
to a maximum peak to peak vibration am- 
plitude of .003 in., and a value of .003 in. 
is cause for removal for inspection. This 
means that no special provision for vibra 
tion isolation is necessary in mounting the 

Considerable flight test experience has 
shown that metal to metal contact can suc- 
cessfully be used in mounting jet engines. 
However, good engineering practice die 
tates the desirability of using a vibration 
absorbing material between the engine and 


_ low 

C = Couple — ft-lb 
I =■ Moment of inertia of engine rotating 
parts — lb-ft* 

oj = Airplane rate of procession — rad/sec 
„ = Engine speed — rad/sec 

3. Combinations of the above loads per 


engine specifications. Actual loads on the 
engine will always consist of two or more. 
► Engine Design— With these considera- 
tions as a basis, the TG-180 engine was 
designed to utilize a 3-point type of mount- 
ing, as shown in Fig. 1. 

Main pads are located on the midfratne 
as near CG as possible so that they carry the 
major portion of the vertical loads. The 
third support point can be on either top or 
bottom at the forward frame, or at the top 
on the forward turbine flange. To illus- 
trate the load reactions at the support 
points. Fig. 2 shows these reactions under 
a vertical loading condition, and Fig. 3 
under gyroscopic loading conditions. In a 
similar manner, the reactions for other 
types of loading conditions can be set down 
and values determined. Those loads may 
reach values of 10,000 to 13,000 lb. at 
any of the points indicated. 

Assuming the engine has been designed 
to take the various loading conditions, the 
pad design itself brings about certain con- 
siderations. Fig. 4 shows a detail of the 
main trunnion pad. The hole in the center 
of the pad is held to .001 in. on the diam- 
eter and serves as a rabbet for the mating 
trunnion. The bearing area of the rabbet, 
hole diameter multiplied by rabbet depth, 
determines the bearing area which takes 
the vertical loads applied at the trunnion. 
It must be assumed that the bearing area 
will take the load inasmuch as it is not de- 
sired to load the attachment bolts, and fric- 
tion between the pad and the trunnion can- 
not be accurately determined since it de- 
pends on variable torque applied to the 
bolts. To avoid crushing the pad, under 
high load conditions, the mating trunnion 
must utilize the depth of rabbet specified. 




e 



Main trunnion 
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PLVMB , TVVLS 


Today good tools offer you more real 
value than almost anything else you can 
buy. In Plomb tools you get even greater 
advantages. Large volume keeps Plomb 
prices close to pre-war levels — for tools 
higher in quality than ever before. There 
is no need to delay buying necessary new 
tools to make your set complete and 
up-to-date. Get the tools you need from 
your Plomb dealer. Write for catalog to 

PL7MB T77L t7MPANY 

2221 F Santa Fe Avenue 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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Although the mount would not actually fail 
if the trunnion pad were overloaded to the 
point of crushing, a loose fitting trunnion 
may result. Tlius, the load would be trans- 
mitted to the attachment bolts with result- 
ant uncertainty as to load distribution and 
possible seizing of attachment bolts. 

Inasmuch as the nudframc is aluminum 
or magnesium alloy, the attachment bolt 
holes are provided with steel bushings. The 
bushing size is determined by the load re- 
sulting from the moment due to vertical 
load applied at the trunnion support times 
the distance between the point of support 
and pad face. The resisting couple is then 
the attachment bolt load times the vertical 
distance between the attachment bolts. The 
bushing is made of sufficient size to enable 
the use of a trunnion length, based on ex- 
perience, suitable for any installation. 

Fig. 5 shows a detail of the front sup- 
port pad design from which a drag link 
type of support is used. The drag link 
normally is at an angle to the pad face, in 
a fore and aft direction, and a rabbet is pro- 
vided to relieve shear loads from the attach- 
ment bolts. The greatest loads on this pad 
are present under gyroscopic conditions 
which can result in a pulling load on the 
bolts. Bushings arc therefore provided to 
enable these loads to be taken, inasmuch 
as the forward frame also is either magne- 
sium or aluminum. 

The forward turbine flange is part of the 
aft frame structure, and the weakest point 
would be the turbine flange bolts. There- 
fore, if this flange is used as a third support 
point, a specific number of bolts must be 
picked up by a bracket. 

► Aircraft Mount Design— The aircraft de- 
signer’s problem is similar since the same 
loads acting on the engine also act on the 
airframe. The first problem is to provide 
rigid structure to mount the engine. The 
versatility of the engine in enabling the 
use of either front or aft points for the third 
support, aids in mounting the engine as 
some installations may be able to provide 
structure at one place but not at the other. 

Considering first the main trunnions, a 
method of attachment must be provided 
between airplane structure and the engine. 


The trunnion recommended for the TG-180 
consists of a hall and socket combination 
basically as shown in Fig. 6. This configura- 
tion meets the second requirement of a 
satisfactory mount merely by designing suf- 
ficient “beef” into it. The shorter the dis- 
tance between the point of support and the 
pad face, the smaller and lighter need the 
trunnion be. This also favors the engine 
pad by putting less load on the attach- 
ment bolts. The trunnion flange should be 
sufficiently rigid so that under high loads 
it will not tend to arc between the bolts 
and thus impose a prying load on them. 

The third mounting requirement is 
taken care of as follows: 

A. Provision for radial contraction and 
expansion of the engine is accomplished by 
making one trunnion a fixed ball and 
socket, the other a sliding journal in a ball. 
The amount of expansion is small and can 
be readily provided for in the trunnion de- 
sign as shown in Fig. 7. 

B. Relative movement between ball and 
socket, and journal and ball isolates loads, 
due to airplane structural deflections, from 
the engine. 

The fourth mounting requirement is 
met by being able to design the socket 
portion of the trunnion with a quickly de- 



tachable latch mechanism as shown in 
Fig. 6, The ball housing is designed so that 
even with the latch open the engine would 
still be held in the airplane. This is accom- 
plished by bringing the bottom portion of 
the housing above dead center, thus re- 
quiring a slight amount of lift on the en- 
gine before it would move backwards. 

Considering the third point of support 
again, a method of attachment must be 
provided between airplane structure and 
engine. A drag link type of support, shown 
in Fig. 8. is recommended for this purpose. 
Sufficient strength is provided by making 
the link of the proper material and si?e to 
take the gyroscope loads applied. When 
located at the front of the engine, a small 
amount of axial growth between the main 
trunnions and the support point is readily 
provided for by the ball and socket con- 
figuration. Relative movement of the balls 
in their housings enables the engine to 
grow freely. 

This design also allows for horizontal 
engine alignment through the threaded 
portion between the two halves of the link. 
Sufficient threaded area must be provided 
so that any adjustment made will still 
leave an adequate number of threads in 
contact to give required strength to take 
the loads imposed. Easy removal is again 
provided by unbolting no more than four 
bolts to break the connection. On some 
installations, this support may ride in a 
track and be held in place by a simple lock 

The same type of support can be used 
at the forward turbine flange but greater 
allowance for radial and axial thermal ex- 
pansion of the engine must be allowed for 
at that location. 

A standard mount of this design could 
be used on all airplanes; however, due to the 
fact that the loads imposed vary between 
fighter and bomber aircraft, it is possible to 
use a somewhat lighter design on the bomb- 
ers with some saving in weight. Too, vari- 
ations between airplanes make it desirable 
to design the mount to meet the specific 
installation. Therefore, at least up to the 
present, it is considered more desirable to 
let airplane design govern size and construc- 
tion of the ball and socket configuration. 
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C ^DESIGN DETAIL 



Rotor highlights of tandem 
rotor 'copter constructed 
by Tuckahoe, N, Y., firm 
are: (A) Mass balance for 
stabilizing rotor head, (B) 
blade pitch control lever, 
(C) main hinge pin, (D) pitch 
control lever, (E) push-pull 
control rods actuating cy- 
clic and collective pitch, 

(F) push-pull rod guide, and 

(G) collar acting as limit 
stop to angular displace- 
ment of plane of rotation. 
Above (G) — as an integral 
part of hub — universal joint 
permits angular variation of 

Jyalane of rotation. 


deLackner Helicopter 

Lycoming engine cooling fan (shown below) is posi- 
tioned at bulkhead near fuselage rear, with gearbox 
mounted just forward of fan, and driveshaft to front , 
rotor seen near floor from lower portion of gearbox. / 
Cooling air is taken through screened panels at left E 
and right of fan, also through other panels adjacent 
to engine. Fuselage structure consists of welded tub- 
ing, with braced tubular rings and wooden longerons 
providing circular shape. (Also See March, 1947, 
AVIATION.) 
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Here’s how you can 
visualize a 
C-O-Two Smoke Detector 


NATURAL CONVECTION TYPE — Requires no tubes, 
blowers or exhaust means. Functions whether plane is in 
flight or on the ground. Smoke particles enter through 
louvres in all sides of the cabinet and reflect light on a 
photo-electric cell which activates the alarm. 


TUBE TYPE — For installation Inside or outside cargo; 
or baggage spaces. Air is drawn from protected space 
through lightweight tubing into the detector. Smoke 


• Fires In cargo and baggage spaces are quickly de- 
tected with the new C-O-TWO Aircraft Smoke Detector. 
When the slightest trace of smoke appears, a red light 
flashes and a buzzer sounds In the pilot's cabin. 

The C-O-TWO Smoke Detector operates on the 
principle of light reflection and is now available for 
Immediate delivery. 


Fold along the dolled line. This part of 
the page is the size of a C-O-TWO Aircraft 
Smoke Detector — 1 1 '/• inches long by 
3% inches wide by 4 inches deep. 
It weighs less than 2Vi pounds. 
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• ALL AIRESEARCH EQUIPMENT IS "TAILOR-MADE" - DESIGNED, DEVELOPED 
AND PRODUCED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF SPECIFIC AIRCRAFT 

AVIATION WEEK, August 4, 1947 


. .World Leader in Precision Equipment 
for High Altitude Air Control 


Since 1939, AiResearch has led the world in solving the problems of 
cabin conditioning, oil cooling and engine air cooling on high altitude aircraft. 

Proved by millions of flight miles, AiResearch equipment is unmatched for reliability, 
light weight, ease of installation and low maintenance cost. Today AiResearch pioneering 
continues in the world’s largest privately-owned laboratory for high altitude research. 


you think of air 


re available to help solve your 
trol, think of AiResearch. 
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THE NEW PARKER UNDERWING FUELING EQUIPMENT 


If you fly at a cruising speed of, say 275 mph, you’re losing 23 revenue 
miles every five minutes you’re on the ground. You can save those 
miles — with the new PARKER underwing fueling tank valve and 
mating hose nozzle. 

For example, in actual operation, standard commercial transport 
planes have been gassed up— 1,000 gallons — in 8 minutes! Using 
ordinary methods, it would take at least 50 minutes — more than 

But time is not all you’ll save. Underwing fueling is safer — no 
climbing on icy wings, no open fire hazard. It’s cleaner — no airt can 
blow into the tank, and there’s no overflow to spill on the runway. 
It’s easier on maintenance — no scraping over de-icer boots and 
wing surfaces. 

PARKER Underwing Fueling Equipment (to specifications approv- 
ed by the Air Transport Association) is designed to handle up to 200 
gallons per minute. Can you save on-thc-ground time at that rate? Let 
us furnish complete details. Ask for Bulletin 520. 


OTHER PARKER 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 



• Hydraulic Valves— dwelt, re- 
llef, restrictor, shuttle, elc. 




Writ* he Bulletin A4 1, reviewing 
PARKED Aircraft Product,. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 

17325 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 12, Ohio 

Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Atlanta 
Distributors In Principal Cities 
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Simplifying Airborne Radar 

West Coast firm develops anti-collision, terrain scanning 
unit weighing but 65 lb. which can be contained in hous- 
ing 19 in. wide and less than 1 ft. deep. 


Simplification of airborne radar is evident 
in the 65-lb. unit now under development 
by Allison Radar & Equipment Co. of Los 

Refinements of operation tailored to de- 
mands of pilot and copilot are being in- 
corporated in the unit, which can be housed 
in a container 19 in. wide and less than 1 ft. 
deep, holding all operating mechanism re- 
quired for the wartime APS-10 scope radar 
weighing 165 lb. 

With its twin 18-in. rotating “dish" re- 
flectors, the entire assembly has a vertical 
depth of 30 in., and has been designed for 
mounting in any four-engine transport 
without disrupting the nose configuration 
other than to replace with a plastic shell 
the metal skin in the field of the set's 6-dcg. 
radar beam, which covers an arc of 1 80 deg. 

The set is designed to operate from the 
-100 cycle, 115 v. single-phase main power 
supply of a U. S. four-engine transport, and 
in operation draws 600 W. Surveys of the 
Constellation, DC-4 and DC-6 indicate that 
their power systems are ample to meet the 
demands of the radar. Under crystal con- 
trol, the unit operates at a frequency of 
9375 megacycles. 

Technical advancements displayed in the 
Allison unit are the result of a year and 
one-half of development by Donald K. Alli- 
son, chief engineer of the company bearing 
his name, and four engineering associates 
who were active in military radar design. 

► Stabilizing Feature— An outstanding fea- 
ture of the set is the stabilization of its two 


reflectors (mounted back-to-back) by a 
single small gyroscope installed between 
them. In wartime airborne radar sets stabili- 
zation of the beam in its sweep was sought 
— not always effectively — by mounting in 
the aircraft two gyroscopes, with an elec- 
trical takeoff from them to a servo amplifier 
feeding two stabilizing motors that con- 
trolled alignment of the dish. A weight 
profit of 40 lb. as well as mechanical sim- 
plicity is claimed for the Allison gyro sta- 

An interesting evidence of weight economy 
is the mounting of the dishes. Wave guides 
carrying power respectively to the two dishes 
are employed also as dish suspension arms. 

Removal of the cover of the unit's control 
housing discloses a compact arrangement of 
nine principle electronic and mechanical 
components, so arranged that units or parts 
of units can be removed easily for inspection 
or replacement. Hub of the arrangement is 
the motor rotating the suspended dishes at 
30 rpm. to provide the cockpit ’scope with 

Grouped about the hub are the unit's in- 
termittent frequency amplifier strip; radio 
frequency wave guide; magnetron; power 
burst modulator; clystron; auto frequency 
control strip; low-voltage power supply take- 
off; scanner driving mechanism and gear box; 
and the radio frequency switch that elec- 
tronically cuts in power to each dish as it 
enters its 180-dcg. sweep and cuts off power 
as it leaves its field of search, 

Pulsing of the beam is in two and one- 


half micro-second bursts at the rate of 400 
bursts per sec. throughout its sweep. Alli- 
son's mechanical cable drive of the set's 
scope scanner is considered by the designer 
to be a weight and trouble eliminator, sav- 
ing the use of two synchronizing and inter- 
locking electric motors. 

► Weight Saving-Grouping this equipment 
within a single light-weight housing offers 
advantages of weight savings over old-style 
radar sets that required separate housings for 
their various electronic and mechanical com- 
ponents. Reduction of interconnecting wir- 
ing saves weight, and also reduces mainte- 
nance, inspection and trouble-shooting prob- 


In attempting to give the pilot a maxi- 
mum display of terrain and skv ahead, and 
in a manner requiring minimum training in 
interpretation, Allison engineers have sought 
to reduce to the lowest number the manual 
controls of the apparatus. Aside from the 
main power switch, the pilot is confronted 
with only three control knobs mounted di- 
rectly beneath the 'scope. 

Knob at the extreme right controls in- 
tensitv of the 'scope’s luminosity: the central 
knob is for (-aging the nose unit's gyro 
stabilizer; and that at the left is the range 
selector, its three positions identified both 
bv feel and by white, green and red light 
side illumination of a Plexiglas 'scope cover 
engraved with range and azimuth lines, 

► Scope Details—' The scope is an RCA “A" 
type of high persistence and high intensity. 
While the pilot views a scanning of the 
scope at the rate of 60 scans per min., there 
similarity to the conventional radar scanning 
ends. Because the impulse dishes, rotating 
in the nose of the airplane, arc set at slightly 
different angles two separate fields of search 
are covered; one beam sweeping directly 
ahead and up, the other, tilted downward 10 
deg., sweeping the terrain. 

Results of their search arc transmitted al- 
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NEW AVIATION PRODUCTS 

Heinous Flameproofer for Fabrics 


tcrnately to the scope. Objects picked up by 
the sky-searching beam appear on tire scope 
with intense luminosity. The scope pattern 
traced by the terrain scanning beam is four 

The terrain map scan will have less per- 
sistence as contrasted with the brightness and 



INSPECTION AND REPLACEMENT of 
electronic units are simplified by design per- 
mitting easy access simply by removing cover 
of control housing. 

long persistence of objects caught in the sky- 
scan. A feature of the ground scan is that it 
will not show any of the terrain more than 
5,000 ft. distant from the plane, thus elimi- 
nating one confusing factor. 

As with other radar scope sets, users of the 
Allison device must be trained in evaluating 
what is seen on the fluorescent screen. Alli- 
son says that hills will show a sharply defined 
shadow on the scope as contrasted with the 
diffused “blobs” outlining rain storms and 
heavy cold formations. 

► Tests Soon— While the initial set will not 
be ready for airborne tests for another several 
weeks, Allison says that field tests of his 
equipment have established its ability to 
pick up and identify a four-engine airplauc 

can be spotted at a distance of 5 mi., nil 
radar beacons can be picked up at a range 
of 150 mi. 

Allison believes that the combination of 
scope clarity of definition and minimum 
number of controls, contrasted with some 
wartime radars that have had more than 1 5 
controls and switches to worry the operator, 
make his company's development acccptible 
to flight personnel. 

terest, and Allison says that Southwest Air- 
ways has contracted for more than six units. 

With CAA moving to require terrain 
clearance indictors on all transport craft, 
Allison engineers believe that even greater 
interest in the unit will be evidenced by air- 
line operators, particularly since it not onlv 
scans for terrain clearance, but saves the 
double function of scanning ahead and 
above. Ease of maintenance, they point out, 
has been as important a factor as reducing 
.'eight throughout the design of the unit. 


Suitability for use on fabrics employed 
in aircraft is seen for new organic flame- 
proofing compound, Antoxol, manufac- 
tured by Eronel Industries, 5714 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles. It is stated that this 



product will not duct out or powder off 
because it is a balsamic resinous organic 
material. Moreover, maker reports com- 
pound will not alter color, appearance, 
sheen, or feel of fabrics, which can be dry- 
cleaned repeated. 

Foil-Core Honeycomb Sheeting 
Common aluminum foil is integral part 
of new lightweight, strong, and rigid 
“Honeycomb” construction material an- 
nounced by The Glenn L. Martin Co., 
Baltimore 3, Md. Original “sandwich” 
material developed by company employed 
beehive aoss-scction core made of kraft 
paper or linen, usually impregnated with a 
plastic to give rigidity. New aluminum core 
is improvement, giving ease of handling and 
imperviousness to heat, cold, dampness, or 
water without additional protection. More- 
over, cost of foil is low and supply is plenti- 
ful. To form "sandwich," sheets of melal, 
wood, plastic, or other semi-rigid material 
is bonded to core. Honey-comb is being used 
in Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 aircraft as cabin 
flooring, for bulkheads and doors, and in the 
wings as supporting walls for bladder-type 
Marcng fuel cells. 


Information Tips 



questions. ^Q's and A's are colorfully illus- 

Propollor Brochure 

M ^°£ r p P " B8 color |1 brochure on McCauley 



Materials-Handling Tractors 
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'fay* to ^jlij unth the, ^umlaT tht t! 

The finest of the fine! This is the reputation of Wolf's Head. 

Why? Because Wolfs Head Motor Oil— 1 00% pure Penn- 
sylvania, premium grade— has constantly kept in step with 
aircraft development. That's why Wolf's Head has always 
produced the oil for the job . . . ever since the earliest 
days of aviation. 




Aviation experts everywhere now look to Wolf's Head to 
meet the exacting demands of today's powerful aircraft 
engines. They know that Wolf's Head Motor Oil— refined 
from only the finest Pennsylvania crude — can be depended 
on flight after flight for top quality performance. Wolf's 
Head Oil Refining Company, Oil City, Pa., New York 1 0, N.Y. 


WOLFS 
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AVIATION SALES & SERVICE 


Personal Plane Manufacturers 
Tighten Belts Against Dim Future 

Sales manager changes, reduced production marks trend 
as industry prepares for hard winter. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Personal aircraft manufacturers are 
tightening their belts and preparing for a 
"long, cold winter,” with dim prospects 
seen by most analysts for any large scale 
plane selling before next spring. 

Actual production at most of the major 
producers' plants is probably at its lowest 
ebb since immediate postwar days with 
several plants shut down completely and 
most others on a limited production basis. 
Large inventories of planes at plants and 
in the hands of dealers and distributors 
made many models immediately available 

► Piper Aircraft Corp., leader in 1946 
personal plane production, is undergoing 
an economy reorganization following recent 
appointment of W. C. Schriver, former 
Chrysler Corp. official, as general manager. 
Walton B. St. John, sales manager, has 
left Piper, and Jake Miller, assistant sales 
manager, has been transferred to a field 
sales post in the middle west. T. E. Weld, 
vice president in charge of sales, is taking 
over the sales manager duties in consolida- 
tion with his own. Production which had 
been suspended for several weeks at the 
main Lock Haven plant was to have been 
resumed last week on a limited basis. 

► Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, second largest producer, in 1946, 
was scheduled to resume production after 
a several weeks virtual shutdown, with pro 
duction mainly concentrated on the com 
pany's order for Army liaison plane modi 
fications of the Champion tandem trainer 

Appointment of Floyd Simmen as gen 
eral sales manager of Aeronca, replacing 
Robert Davidson, was a change resulting 
from Davidson’s resignation for a leave of 
absence for personal reasons. Simmen was 
manager of sales regions for Aeronca, fol- 
lowing his return to the corporation after 
serving as an AAF bomber pilot in the 
European and Mediterranean theaters, in 
World War II. 

► Republic Aviation Corp., was due to 
resume limited production on the Seabee 
amphibian following a company vacation 
early in August. Meanwhile Republic was 
meeting immediate customer demands front 
its stock of completed Seabees. Republic 


recently announced resignation of Gordon 
C. Sleeper, as sales manager for the Sea- 
bee, and appointment of Dan M. Parker. 
Jr., former Republic test pilot, to succeed 

► Beech Aircraft Corp., reported one of the 
brighter notes in the industry picture with 
announcement that the company had firm 
deposits for additional four-place Bonanzas, 
to insure continued production up to Sept. 
20 at the rate of eight planes a day for five 
and a half days a week. On that date 
Beech plans to drop production to four 
planes a day. Beech is continuing to re- 
quire 90 days advance deposits on planes, 
which makes it possible for the Wichita 


company to vary its production schedule 
according to customer demands without 
building up a large inventory of planes. 

► Stinson Division of Consolidated Vultee 
Corp. announced plans following a recent 
dealers' meeting for curtailing production 
at the Wayne, Mich., plant in anticipation 
of a slackening of sales during the summer 
and fall. 

► Luscombc Airplane Corp. is continuing in 
slow production at Dallas with a number 
of 65-hp. all-metal planes, waiting at the 
factory, ordered by dealers as trainers for 
the GI program but not yet accepted due 
to complications in contract renewals. Lus- 
combe's 85 hp. planes are reported moving 

► Cessna Aircraft Co. was reported in slow 
production at Wichita. 

► Engineering & Research Corp.'s plant at 
Riverdale, Md. was shut down pending 
sale of Ercoupes now in inventory at the 
plant. Indications were for resumption of 
production on a slow basis, late in August, 
or whenever the inventory was reduced to a 
better working level. 

► Ryan Aeronautical Corp. at San Diego, 



Arrival of first truck at San Diego with Navion fuselage, marked beginning of 
receipt by Ryan Aeronautical Corp. of physical properties included in recent pur- 
chase of four-place plane from North American Aviation. Transfer of tooling, 
spare parts and work-in-process by truck is described as one of biggest truck 
transportation jobs on West Coast since the war. 
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COLORS THAT WEAR WELL 



Good aircraft finishes must do two jobs supremely 
well. One is the protection and preservation of fabric 
and metal. The other is to clothe the plane in bright, 
appealing colors for the owner’s pride and lasting 
satisfaction. <j Berry Brothers aircraft finishes have 
been developed through 30 years of use to shoulder 


these jobs. Painstaking, fruitful research and 
scientific manufacture have built the excellence 
of these aircraft finishes to a position of leadership. 


WalkcrvMc. O nt 


Leading Producers of Aviation Finishing Materials 
in War and Peace, for over 30 Years 


BOSTON • JERSEY CITY . CINCINNATI • CHICAGO • ST. LOUIS • INGLEWOOD, CALIF. • MONTREAL • WINNIPEG . TORONTO 
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and Texas Engineering b Manufacturing 
Company, Dallas, are not expected to pro- 
duce in any sizeable quantities Navions and 
Swifts which they recently purchased, un- 
til existing inventories of the planes and 
planes in process are sold. 

Manufacturers generally look forward 
eagerly to fanner plane buyers, who might 
use some of their harvest money for new 
airplanes, and to business plane buyers, for 
the bulk of their business in the next few 
months. 

Feeling among airport operators is that 
flight training would probably continue 
largely with training planes alrcadv on 
hand rather than invest additional funds in 
new' equipment, at a time when their own 
plane sales arc slow. Reports of a slow- 
down in maintenance and repair business 
on airplanes now' in the field were received 
last week from a competent observer who 
recently made a trip through southern and 
eastern airports. There are some indica- 
tions that this slowdown extends over other 
regions also. 

While most of the companies' sales 
departments arc anxiously striving to de- 
velop export business, the difficulties in- 
volved in dollar exchange and the relatively 
small number of customers in most Euro- 
pean countries who can afford to import 
American planes sets a fairly tight limit on 
the percentage of business that can he 
found abroad. 

► Survival Chances— Analysis of the personal 
plane market indicates that the industry 
is "going through the wringer" as a result 
of over-expansion in the immediate post- 
war period and over-production without, 
in many cases, firm orders for the planes 
produced. 

Present indications arc that most of the 
companies will survive the "wringer" but 
will be much contracted and will produce 
on a much smaller scale. How the stringent 
conditions they arc undergoing now will 
affect development of future personal planes 
to take the place of the ones now being 
manufactured mnv be one of the most 
serious consequences. Presumably re- 
search and development for new prototypes 
will lie hampered as much as other phases 
of the business by the economies that are 
being forcibly introduced. 

Bell Aircraft Expands 
’Copter Mechanics Course 

Bell Aircraft Corp. has expanded its 
helicopter mechanics training course from 
two to five weeks and will henceforth ac- 
cept qualified "free lance” students. Pre- 
viously. only company and customer per- 
sonnel had been admitted. An A&E li- 
cense, is still required for enrollment. 

The first two weeks of the course are 
devoted to assembly, disassembly, balanc- 
ing and rigging instruction; the second 
two weeks includes preparation of the 
helicopter for the 100-hr. and 300-lir., in- 
spections. 


Airport Survey 

Approximately 60 percent of all 
airports in operation are Class 1 and 
under, those most suitable for private 
flying, according to CAA statistics 
as of July 1. Of a total of 5,231 fields. 
3,160 are in that cageory. 

During the month, the number of 
airports in operation rose from 5,074 
on June 1, a gain of 177. While com- 
mercial fields showed a gain of 129, 
military fields decreased by 61, and 
CAA intermediate fields by four. 
Registered aircraft on July 1 num- 
bered 93,920, of which 902 were 
used by scheduled air carriers. 

Airport and aircraft picture for 
June and July: 

Airports in operation 
Commercial 
Municipal 
CAA Intermediate 
Military- 
All others 
Airports by Class: 

Class I and under 
Class II 
Class III 

Class IV and over 
Total Registered 
Aircraft 93,920 92,348 

Scheduled Air 

Carrier Aircraft 902 888 


Flying Farmers Hold 
Second Convention 

Second annual convention of the Na- 
tional flying Farmers Association will 
convene at Stillwater. Okla.. the end of 
this week. Aug. 7. for a three-day meeting 
that will feature a flying tour of ranches 
in the state and a short course in crop 
dusting, aerial seeding, spraying and fer 


tilizing, and other farm oper t 

Meetings will be held at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, while fi ght activities will 
be concentrated at Stillwater municipal 
airport. Among awards to be given during 
the convention will be for the most out- 
standing contribution to rural aviation, for 
the county that has the largest number of 
farm flyers in attendance, and for the farm 
family ill attendance that has the largest 
number of pilots. 

In advance of the national convention, a 
number of state flying farmer organizations 
have held meetings: 

► Ohio— More than 240 attended the second 
annual meeting and field day at Don Scott 
Field near Columbus and elected new of- 
ficers. Myron C. Baker is president. 
Clifford E. Gibbs, vice-president, and Wil- 
liam Gary Fox, secretary-treasurer. Ray 
T. Kelsey continues as executive secretary. 
It was decided to put in a bid for the 1 948 
national convention. 

► Wisconsin-First state-wide meeting was 
held at Marshfield with about 100 mem- 
bers and 36 planes. Directors, who will 
elect the officers, are: Bert Hurlburt; John 
O’Langhlin: L. C. Powell: Oscar Dinginan: 
Thomas Tracy: Herbert King: Kenneth 
McClain; and Mrs.Elgin Herbcek. 

► Missouri— Organizational meeting at Mo- 
bcrlv was attended by tt persons. 

► Michigan— At a onc-day meeting at Lan- 
sing. flying farmers deferred action on the 
question of affiliating with the national 
organization, leaving the matter for deci- 
sion of the board of directors. The con- 
vention. attended by 150 in 60 planes, re- 
elected Lee Talladav president. Other 
officers arc: V. S. Spencer, vice-president; 
Earl Ccliman. secretary treasurer: and Al- 
bert II. Crane. Earl' Williams. Wilber 
Gruner, D. M. Shinabcry. and Raymond 
Wheeler, directors. 

Honorary memberships were conferred 
on Gov. Kim Sigler: William B, Stout, 
chairman of of the state aeronautics com- 
mission; Col. Floyd E. Evans, director of 
the department of aeronautics, and others. 


July 1 June 1 
5,251 5,074 
2,512 2,383 
1,672 1,612 
185 189 

599 660 

283 230 

3,160 3,009 
828 815 

512 498 

751 754 



SKYTEL ACCOMMODATES FLYING TOURISTS 


At Bradley Field, Boise, Idaho, touring flyers find this new comfortable, modernistic 
Skytcl. offering accommodations which may bring itinerant pilots out of their way to spend 
the night. The 13 unit lodging house, and an adjoining restaurant are operated by Phil Cox. 
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Airborne Parts Speed 
Kansas Wheat Harvest 

The supply of vital spare parts, service- 
men and repairs for combines during the 
Kansas spring wheat harvest last month 
provided a demonstration of another unique 
and invaluable service of the personal air- 
plane. Three Cessnas, operated by Paul 
Radkee of Liberal, Kansas, ai'eraged about 
nine trips a day during the harvest supply- 
ing parts directly to the scene of the break- 

Radkce, owner of the Liberal Aircraft 
Co., formulated the plan several weeks be- 
fore harvest time and advertised in several 
Kansas newspapers: "In the event of a 
breakdown during harvest operations, save 
time and money by having replacement 
parts flown directly to your field by the 
Liberal Aircraft Co., Liberal, Kansas." At 
the same time Radkee conferred with farm 
equipment dealers in the area and enlisted 
their aid in the plan. When harvest 
got under way the farmer called Liberal 
Aircraft Co., described the part needed 
and Radkee did the rest, finding the right 
dealer with the right part and flying it 
directly to the farmer's field. 

Radkee has also flown farmers over their 

ing, and has carried automobile dealers to 
distribution points to pick up new cars. 

Airport Lectures 

A five-day series of lectures and exhibits 
covering nearly every phase of airport de- 
velopment and operation is being held 
Aug. 18-22 at the University of California 
School of Aeronautics, with the program 
put together primarily to appeal to airport 
owners and administrative personnel. CAA’s 
Sixth Region is cooperating in the pres- 
entation of the short courses, and several 
CAA officials will be among the speakers. 

Topics to be discussed in lectures run- 
ning from 30 min. to an hour include: de- 
sign, planning, development, zoning, 
insurance sources of revenue, leases, safetv. 
and public relations. 

Record Cub Flight 

A Piper Cub seaplane has completed an 
11 00-mile solo flight from Round Lake, 
N. Y. to Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
piloted by Lee Wtilff, who took his first 
flying lesson just five weeks prior to the 
flight. The Edo float-equipped, 65-hp. 
Piper Cub Trainer covered the distance in 
11 hr. 25 min. flying time and the trip 
took four days in leisurely stages, includ- 
ing overnight stops on small lakes along 
the route. Wulff, who has spent most of 
his life hunting and fishing in Newfound- 
land, purchased the Cub last Spring to 
facilitate his writing and photography 
through the area. He carried five-gal. fuel 
cans and refueled along the route by drop- 
ping down to lakes when requiied. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

NEW ADMA MEMBERS-Fiftcen new members of the Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Association have been added since the midwinter Chicago ADMA meeting, 
Richard N. Bombergcr, vice-president of Sensenich Corp., Lancaster, Pa., and ADMA 
membership chairman, has announced. New distributor members: Inter City Aviation, Inc., 
Logan Airport, Boston, Mass.; Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., Buffalo (N. Y.) Municipal 
Airport; Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Winston Salem, N. C.; Bemer-Pease, Miami, Fla.; 
Northwest Aircraft Distributing Co., Vancouver, Wash.; Muncie Aviation Corp., Muncie, 
Ind.; Aviation Division, Illinois Auto Electric Co., Chicago; S. A. Long Co., Inc., Wichita; 
Eastern Airmotive Corp., Byrd Airport, Richmond, Va.; Western Skyways Service, Portland, 
Ore. New manufacturer members: Flightcx Fabrics, Inc., New York; Weems System of 
Navigation, Annapolis, Md.; Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio; Flottorp Manufacturing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Aircraft Hardware Mfg. Co., New York. Total association 
membership now stands at 84 companies. 

OPERATION AT ERCOUPE FIELD-Sanders Aviation, Inc., is taking space in a 
building at Ercoupe Field, Riverdale, Md., where it will serve as Ercoupe distributor for the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland area, and will also operate a repair and service 
base for transients using the field. Bob Sanders, head of the new operation, succeeds W. L. 
(jack) Nelson, as distributor in the area. Sanders previously had been associated with 
Engineering & Research in charge of their service department. Nelson, formerly in the 
CAA War Training Service, and later secretary to the CAA Non-schedulcd Flying Advisory 
Committee, lias accepted a banking position in Texas. The new Sanders organization 
provides for the first time a complete service operation at the Ercoupe field, in addition to 

SKYWAY NO. 1-First of what is expected to be a series of national airways for personal 
planes is now being planned through co-sponsorship of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and Washington (D. C.) Board of Trade, and will run between the two cities, 
in a 40-mi. wide aerial transcontinental route, designated as Skyway No. 1. Tentative route 
will run cast from Los Angeles through Arizona and Texas, with a northern branch going 
through Oklahoma, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and a southern route, which 
turns north— near the east coast, via Atlanta. Cooperation of the Personal Aircraft Council 
and the CAA has already been enlisted for the project, which could develop eventually into 
a huge national network of private flyer skyways, with feeder routes set up in various states 
by alert state aeronautics departments. The route will be thoroughly airmarked with special 
signs designating it as Skyway No. 1, and will be surveyed to insure that it provides plenty 
of good airports and overnight accommodations at easy intervals along the way. C. S. 
Bcesemeyer, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce president, has offered the use of his new 
Beech Bonanza for one of the survey flights. Complete information on hotels and airports 
will be made available enroute to flyers using the new Skyway. Airports which find them- 
selves included in the Skyway route or in other routes which may follow in the future, will 
have a considerable advantage in the amount of “through” plane traffic which the route is 
expected to generate. 

PILOT CERTIFICATES-An amendment to Civil Air Regulations. Sub-section 20.55, 
greatly simplifies the predicament of pilots who failed to renew their private or commercial 
certificates before the recent expiration date July 1. A CAB statement accompanying the 
amendment points out that pilot competency is not involved in the exchange of certificates 
so that the pilots should be permitted to apply to the Administrator for rcissuance of 
certificates, without examination or flight test. The regulation states: Any person who on 
June 30, 1947 held a valid private or commercial certificate and who failed to exchange 
such certificate .... may not withstanding such failure and without other showing, obtain 
a pilot certificate with appropriate ratings upon application to the Administrator. 

ADEQUATE MARGINS-The old question of how much is an adequate margin of 
profit for the distributor came up for another discussion at the recent ADMA mid-summer 
meeting at Mackinac, with Ray Snyder, president of Snyder Aircraft Corp., Chciago, citing 
results of an Association study on the costs of an aviation parts, supplies and equipment 
distributor organization. On the basis of this study, costs have been running between 24 
and 25 percent, Snyder said, with an inventory turnover about four times a year. Total 
gross profit earned by most distributors averaged 271 percent in 1945 and 1946, while a 
recent survey indicates the gross margin has dropped 21 percent in the last year (July 1946- 
June 1947). Snyder points out that the number of distributors of aviation equipment has 
grown from approximately 50 in 1943-4 to more than 200, who handle several different 
products and lines. The reduced margin is mostly attributable, he believes, to manufacturers 
who attempt to reduce prices yet hold up their own prices to the distributors, who eliminate 
the volume discount, or who recommend discount schedules that do not permit enough 
margin to cover operation cost. Snyder concludes: “there arc too many easier ways to make 
a living, and there is just no sense in batting one’s head against a stone wall if the vendors 
will not admit the necessity of the distributor's making an adequate profit.” 

-ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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The pumps which supply gasoline to the engines, 
that feather the propellers, or operate the landing 
gear of a huge transport may seem far removed 
from the pump which raises and lowers the plat- 
form of the industrial truck used in loading and 
unloading it, but they aren’t ... for they both 
utilize Pesco Pressurized Poicer. 

Hydraulic power, as developed at Pesco, can be 
used for operating and controlling the most 
delicate machinery, or for applying tremendous 
power and pressure wherever needed. At Pesco, 
the same skills and precise accuracy required to 
develop and build small, lightweight hydraulic 
pumps and electric motors that operate all- 


important flight instruments and other vital air- 
craft equipment, are employed to design and build 
industrial hydraulic pumps and control valves 
that provide finger-tip operation in handling the 
heavy blades of bulldozers . . . lifting and lowering 
farm tractor implements . . . operating dump 
truck bodies . . . and many other “on-thc-gronnd” 

Pesco's experience and engineering “know-how” 
plus Pesco's long-established research, engineering, 
manufacturing and testing facilities are at your 
service. Let powerful Pesco hydraulic muscles help 
set new, higher standards for the efficient, safe 
and fast operation of your products. 
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DOUGLAS 9-POINT SERVICE 

DDAPDflU ...cuts maintenance costs 
rilUllnHrl •••keeps planes flying! 



A Dependable, World-Wide Service Program to 
Aid Operators of Douglas Transports 


• Are your maintenance costs in 
line? Is your service work done as 
quickly and as expertly as pos- 
sible? Operators of Douglas equip- 
ment can say “Yes” to these 
questions if they are taking full 
advantage of the Douglas 9-point 
Service Program. 

The entire resources of this com- 
pany through Douglas Service are 
aimed at one objective: to make 
Douglas transports the most 
“usable” airplanes in the world. 


Experienced men are trained espe- 
cially for Douglas service work. 
They alone have access to the lat- 
est facts so vital for fast, expert 
repairs at reasonable cost. Special 
tools, methods, and facilities . . . 
factory-made parts— all speed work 
under the Douglas Program. 

Your profits depend on the number 
of hours your planes are in the air. 
Keep ’em flying and save money 
by using this 9-point Service 
Program for Douglas transports. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, California 



ing full advantage of the services 
offered by^Douglas. write^ for a free copy of 01 


:e Program for Douglas Transports.” 



MORE PEOPLE FLY 
MORE PLRCES BY OOUGLR, 
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U. S. Carriers Operating 6\°/o 
Of All Scheduled Plane Miles 

Cab survey shows five American companies flying more 
mileage per week than any foreign line; margin of 
supremacy is narrowing. 

By CHARLES ADAMS 


scheduled es 


e flown by A 


operators, but the huge margin of 
cial aviation supremacy which the U. S. 
had carlv in 1946 is narrowing. 

A survey made by CAB’s Economic Bu- 
reau shows that 47 scheduled U. S. airlines, 
including 18 Alaskan carriers, were flying 
7,607,000 plane miles weekly as of April 
1, 1947. In contrast, 140 foreign lines (ex- 
cluding carriers in Russia, Hungary and Ru- 

miles weekly. 


i Given 


7.607,000 weekly plane n 


-Of I 


1 April 


and 1,472,000 internationally. U. S. domes- 
tic weekly plane mileage increased from 

4.947.000 March 1, 1946, to 6.691,000 
Oct. 1, 1946, but fell back to 6,155.000 by 
April 1 of this year partly because of sea- 
sonal variations and partly because of a re- 
trenchment due to a traffic slump. U. S. 
international carriers boosted their weekly 
plane mileage from 961,000 on March 1, 
1946, to 1,213,000 Oct. 1, 1946, and 1,- 

472.000 April 1, 1947. 

Foreign operators' scheduled plane miles 
rose from 5,037,000 per week March 1. 

1946. to 4,436,000 Oct. 1, 1946, and 4.- 

817.000 April 1, 1947. Total weekly plane 

mileage for the world increased from 8,945,- 
000 in March. 1946, to 12,424.000 April 1. 

1947. During this period, the U. S. share 
of the total decreased from 66 percent to 
slightly over 61 percent. 

► U. S. Carriers Largcst-Of the 26 sched- 


a the « 


ith-Sevi 


► Trans-Canada Sevi 
in size on a weekly plane mile basis were 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, 366,227; North- 
west Airlines, 358,646; Capital Airlines 
(PCA), 291,425; Air France, 286,948, Aus- 
tralian National Airways, 262,434; Delta 
Air Lines, 225,064; National Airlines, 209.- 
594; Braniff Airways, 209,207, and KLM, 
203.1S1. Other carriers scheduling more 
than 100,000 plane miles weekly on April 
1 were, in order of rank, British European 
Airways, Western Air Lines, Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion (Mexico), American Overseas Air- 
lines, South African Airways, Panagra. Avi- 
anca (Colombia), Cruzeiro (Brazil), Panair 
Do Brasil, and Mid-Continent Airlines. 

Largest active route system in the world 
on April 1, 1947, belonged to Air France, 
which had an unduplicated mileage of 57,- 
814. BOAC was second with 45,846 miles. 

Latest figures for U. S. carriers showed 
PAA with the largest active network as of 
December. 1946—39,072 miles. TWA was 
in second place with 20,424. 
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Super Servic 

United Air Lines 
intensive campaign I 
passengers of custoir 
first plane trip. 

As part of its program, United 
stamping the figure "1” on all ticke: 
purchased by "first flighters.” Evei 
UAL employe handling these marke 
pasteboards has been asked to devol 
extra time and interests to the 
holders. Stewardesses, particular! 
have been requested to answer an 
and all questions which the nc 1 
passenger may pose and to point or 
interesting spots along the airway. 

UAL states the plan is cffectis 
but has not disclosed whether an 
travelers have 


naking e 


v ride a first tr 


Colonial Seeks Extensions 

Colonial Airlines, which this month in- 
augurated its routes from Washington and 
New York to Bermuda, has asked CAB for 

Boston^and Philadelphia to Bermuda. The 
carrier also wants to extend its present Ber- 
muda routes to Miami via Nassau, Bahamas, 
and to extend its Montreal-New York serv- 
ice to Miami via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Charleston and Jacksonville. 


operating more than 100,000 plane 
weekly, 15 are U. S. companies. American 
Airlines, which flew 1,202,817 plane miles 
weekly (1,161,517 domestically and 41,300 
on its Mexican run), was the largest opera- 
tor on April 1, 1947. 

The next four ranking carriers also were 
U. S. companies— United, 1,144,835 plane 

TWA, 954,132 (836.244 domestic and 
117,888 foreign); and Eastern, 925,723 
(911,709 domestic and 14,014 to Puerto 
Rico). In sixth place was the largest for- 
eign airline, BOAC, which scheduled 409.- 
048 plane miles weekly as of April 1. 
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EXPANSION AT LIMA 


Limatambo Airport, home base of Peruvian International Airways, soon will have 
one of largest and best-equipped administration buildings in the world. Structure 
shown above originally was to be completed early this year, but steel shortage has 
delayed work. Peruvian International, headed by Harold L. George, formerly 
lieutenant general in charge of Air Transport Command, is now operating twice 
weekly between Lima and Havana with DC-4s. Carrier plans to extend its routes 
north to Washington, New York and Montreal, and south to Santiago, Chile. 
(McGraw-Hill World News photo) 



That's why they're doing such an 
effective job of keeping aviation and 
allied industries throughout the world 
supplied with standard AN nuts, bolts, rivets and other vital 
aircraft fittings of every kind ... in any size ... in all quantities. 
W Dumont employes know that keeping aircraft production 
lines humming these days is essential. So, they've channeled 
all their resourcefulness, efficiency and intelligence toward 
the job they can do best. . .filling all aircraft needs AS and 
WHEN they're required! When you have production prob- 
lems in your plant, or need AN hardware of any kind... in 
any quantity speeded to you, this successful Dumont think- 

ing — and a $20 Million Stock — are at your service! 


MEMO TO MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS: Dumont 
Aviation & Supply Co. is in an advantageous position to repre- 
sent reliable lines that can be used in the Aircraft Industry. 
We would like to discuss this with you. 



The Nation's Largest Supplier of Standard AN Hardware for the Aviation and Allied Industries 
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CAB Blames Pilot 
For AOA Accident 

CAB’s investigation of the accident in 
which an American Overseas Airlines DC-4 

after taking off from Stephenville, New- 
foundland, last Oct. 3 ltas found pilot error 
to be the probable cause and has absolved 
CAA of blame. 

The board’s report said the AOA pilot 
was at fault in maintaining the direction of 
takeoff toward high terrain over which 
adequate clearance could not be gained and 
stated that the captain was not alert to the 
procedure necessary for a safe climb from 
his runwav. CAB also disclosed that neither 
CAA nor the airline had placed restrictions 
on the use of runways for takeoff at Harmon 
Field and that no special procedures had 
been established for climbing to cruising 
altitude. 

► Data Available— “Navigational data carried 
in the cockpit of the DC-4 adequately 
described the terrain in the vicinitv of 
Harmon Field, and all the information 
necessary to permit the pilot to determine 
a climb procedure which would avoid ob- 
structions in the direction of takeoff was 
available to him," the report asserted. It 
added that the Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand had restricted use of Runway 7 (from 
which the DC-4 took off) and said it was 
genera] practice for flights utilizing that 
runway to make a right turn shortly after 
takeoff to avoid high terrain. 

Worst crash in the history of U. S. com- 
mercial aviation until that tunc, the AOA 
accident, in which all 39 aboard the plane 
were killed, had been seized upon bv Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D. Nev.) to blister CAA- 
CAB safety policies. McCarran, who favors 
an independent air safetv board, charged 
(Aviation News, April 7) that CAB’s in- 
vestigation of the mishap was “perfunctory’’ 
at the scene of the crash and that subse- 

plete, avoided embarrassing questions, and 
failed to determine where CAB regulations 
and CAA enforcement procedures were 
faulty. 

► McCarran’s Prediction— In a letter intro- 
duced before the Senate’s air safety sub- 
committee last March, McCarran had stated 
there was indication that CAB might at- 
tempt to pin responsibility on the dead 
pilot "for apparently forgetting the mountain 
was there.” He said there was conflicting 
testimony as to whether CAA inspectors 
had actually inspected the Stcphenville 
airport prior to the crash or had relied 

can Overseas Airlines. 

Prior to investigation of the AOA acci- 
dent, requirements of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions with respect to airline operations, and 
application by CAA of transport category 
rules, had been regarded as providing ade- 
quate coverage of terrain clearance in the 
immediate vicinity of the airport during and 
following takeoff, CAB stated. Part 41 of 



United Air Lines is providing a between- 
meal treat for passengers on its DC-6s flying 
between San Francisco and Honolulu. Snack 
bar features various types of salads, cold 
meats, stuffed deviled eggs, relishes, stuffed 
celery, olives, artichokes, tomatoes, avocados 


the Civil Air Regulations requires that take- 
offs be made only from such airports, in 
such directions, and under such weight 
limitations that, in the event of failure of 
one engine, a vertical clearance of at least 
50 ft. will be assured in the subsequent 
flight on the remaining engines. 

► CAA Surveys Limited-"Since the applica- 
tion of these limitations is dependent upon 
peculiarities of terrain which differ for each 
airport and therefore make impracticable 
uniform regulatory treatment, determination 
of the extent of area within which these 
regulations shall be applied is left to the 
discretion of CAA In practice, CAA has 
confined its surveys to an area within approx- 
imately three miles of the airport. 

“Engineering data submitted by AOA to 
CAA with respect to Harmon Field was 
reviewed in the accident investigations, and 
it was apparent that the high terrain into 
which (the DC-4) crashed lay beyond the 
area normally surveyed for the purpose of 
airport approval. Since a 3-mile radius from 
the center of the airport provides ample 
room for aircraft to maneuver to avoid 
obstructions lying beyond that distance, 
(CAA’s) approval of operations at Harmon 
Field appeared to be appropriate.” 

► Distance of Ridge-The unlighted ridge 
which the AOA plane hit at an altitude of 
1,160 ft. shortly after the pre-dawn takeoff 
is seven miles from the end of Runway 7. 

CAB said that while the Civil Air Regula- 
tions are not intended to regulate all details 
of air transportation, and, therefore, have 
not specifically required that climb pro- 
cedures be established at such airports as 
Harmon Field, “some regulatory direction 
may be required in instances such as this.” 
The board in May circulated proposed reg- 
ulations requiring air carriers to define 
clearly the procedures for climb from each 
airport where terrain or other obstructions 
in the vicinity present a hazard to flights at 
night or under instrument conditions. 


June Traffic Slump 
Causes PCA Deficit 

After two successive months of profitable 
operations, Capital Airlines (PCA) slipped 
into the red again during June as the result 
of lower passenger load factors which Presi- 
dent C. Bedell Monro attributes to the 
recent series of DC-4 accidents. 

Historically, PCA’s June passenger revenue 
has been higher than in May. But this year, 
because of the crashes, the carrier’s load 
factor slumped from 59.73 percent in May 
to 50.06 percent in June. Operating profit, 
which was $48,003 in April and $77,867 
($42,000 net) in May, turned into a $200,- 
000 net loss in June. 

Passenger revenue during June was $240,- 
000 under May, but the carrier was success- 
ful in reducing its breakeven load factor to 
a new low of 57.5 percent. PCA suffered a 
net operating deficit of $2,215,000 in the 
first quarter of 1947. 

Despite the losses, PCA’s cash position 
improved substantially during the first six 
months of the year. On Jan. 31, the carrier 
had cash and securities totaling $2,199,000 
against current accounts payable of $2,167,- 
000. By June 30, PCA’s cash and securities 
had increased to $2,640,000, up $441,000. 

Domestic, Overseas Lines 
Operating 888 Aircraft 

Number of aircraft operated by U. S. 
domestic and international carriers reached 
a new peak in June, with the airlines’ DC-3 
workhorse still the most common type of 

CAB statistics show 888 planes used by 
scheduled American carriers in June, 1947, 
compared with 687 in June, 1946; 419 in 
June, 1945; 294 in June, 1944; and 256 in 
June, 1943, when much of the airlines’ 
equipment had been requisitioned by the 
armed services. DC-3s totaled 518 in June, 
1947, against 503 in June, 1946, and 366 
in June, 1945. 

Douglas DC-4s, which were not used in 
scheduled commercial air transportation in 
June, 1945, numbered 106 in June, 1946, 
and 257 by June of this year. DC-6s, which 
made their initial appearance early this 
spring, numbered 28 by June; while Lock- 
heed Constellations increased from 34 in 
June, 1946, to 52 in June, 1947. 

Other planes flying on U. S. airlines this 
June included 12 Lockheed Lodestars 
(against 15 in June, 1946), 4 Boeing 247ds 
(Empire Air Lines), 5 Boeing 307 Strato- 
liners, 7 Stinsons and 5 Bccchcraft. 

Cohu Nips Rumor 

TWA president LaMottc T. Cohu has 
denied flatly rumors that his company plans 
to move its headquarters from Kansas City. 
He told business and civic officials recently 
that TWA is in Kansas City to stay, adding 
that “it is a matter of pure economics 
which will hold us here.” 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE 



BY 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cleveland 1 , Ohio 



\J I/IGH- SPEED WARTIME PRODUCTION of aircraft electrical equipment 
brought about a phenomenal growth in our company ... an expansion so sudden that our 

peacetime aircraft operations were divided among seven plants in the Cleveland area. 
To strengthen our teamwork with the fast-growing Aviation Industry, we have recently 

consolidated all aircraft activities into a centrally-housed Aviation Division. This unified 
operation is directed by Ralph M. Heintz, Vice President in charge of all company 

engineering, and J. Louis Reynolds, General Manager of the Aviation Division. 
Streamlined to meet the exacting needs of the Aviation Industry, this new Division is devoted 


exclusively to the further creation, development and production of improved electrical components. 
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Domestic Carriers 
Show Profit in May- 

Led by the industry's "Big Four" — Amer- 
ican, Eastern, TWA and United— the do- 
mestic trunklines showed their largest 
monthly profit of 1947 during May. 

The carriers as a group had moved into 
the black for the first time this year in 
April, largely because of Eastern’s earnings 
(Aviation Week, July 7). But May was 
the first 1947 month in which the major- 
ity of the 16 lines showed a profit. 

► Earnings Listed— With American displac- 
ing Eastern as profit leader, the industry's 
net operating income rose from $391,515 in 
April to $2,301,065 in May. American 
earned $772,635, Braniff S27.480. Delta 
$27,239, Eastern S691.159, Inland 35.026. 
Mid-Continent $11,927, Capital (PCA) 
$27,239, Eastern $691,159, Inland $35,026, 
and Western $121,110. 

Deficits during May were experienced by 
Chicago & Southern $9,321, Colonial $66.- 
816, Continental $15,433, National $27,- 
544, Northeast $106,983 and Northwest 
$25,197. By contrast, nine of the 16 car- 
riers showed operating losses for April. 

Despite profitable operations during April 
and May, the domestic lines were still far 
in the red for the year because of the un- 
precedented $18,746,184 deficit during the 
first quarter. Aggregate loss for the first 
five months of 1947 is $16,051,804, against 
a $1,776,000 deficit for the same period 
in 1946, worst year financially in U. S. com- 
mercial aviation history. 

► Transatlantic Carriers-Meanwhilc, U. S. 
flag carriers on the Trans-Atlantic run also 
made their best showing of the year during 
May. American Overseas Airlines reported 
$258,617 operating income and a 90.73 per- 
cent load factor for the month: Pan Ameri- 
can Airways (Atlantic Division) had a 
$396,129 operating profit and 78.05 percent 
load factor; and TWA earned $19,581 on 
an 83.11 percent load factor. 

United showed a $68,770 operating profit 
and 88.18 percent load factor on its San 
Franeisco-Honolulu route during May, first 
month of operation for the service. Of the 



Air Cruises Planned 

American International Airways, Inc., New 
York, plans to inaugurate a program of 12- 
day air cruises from New York to Miami, 
Havana, Nassau and Bermuda this month. 
The uncertificated carrier will use four- 
engine, war surplus Boeing 314 flying boats 
accommodating 60 passengers. 

Irish Postpone Service 

Irish Airlines, which had planned to 
start twice-weekly Constellation service 
from Shannon to New York this fall, lias 
postponed inauguration of trans-Atlantic 
operations until next Spring. 


m 



NATIONAL 
AIR RACES 

AUG.30-3ISEPT.I 

CLE VELAN D 


Welcome to the all-new and greater 21st Annual World's 
Premier Air Classic. Share the fun, entertainment and thrills 
this year's innovations will provide. See the nation's foremost 
speed pilots compete in 14 high speed racing events for 

$125,000 (Minimum) CASH PRIZES 

• The THOMPSON TROPHY RACE-300 mile high 

speed land plane classic of the world 

• The BENDIX TROPHY RACE-spectacular transcon- 

tinental speed dash 

• The WEATHERHEAD JET TROPHY RACE for Service 

• The' GOODYEAR TROPHY RACES for 190 cu. in. 

• The SOHIO TROPHY RACE for P-38 airplanes 

• The HALLE TROPHY RACE for women pilots 

• The KENDALL TROPHY RACE for P-Sl airplanes 

You'll see everything from supersonic jet speed dashes to 
quiet yet daring parachute jumps and helicopter demon- 
strations. Picked squadrons of the Army, Navy and Marines 
will daily demonstrate the nation's air might. Plan now to 
attend. Order your tickets in advance for choice seats. 
For derails and ticket information, write or wire 
Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, National Air Races 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Sanctioned by the National 



SPORTS CLASSIC 
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Uncertificated Lines 
Testing CAB Policy 

Two cases recently placed before CAB 
will go far toward determining whether 
uncertificated passenger-carrying operators 
using airline-type equipment have a legiti- 
mate place in air transportation. 

In its revision of the nonscheduled ex- 
emption (Section 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations) last May, CAB stated flatly 
that there was a need for operators who 
could meet requirements for service aris- 
ing from special conditions. Whether in 
actual practice the Board is willing and 


able to move fast enough to permit such 
special service will be shown by its action 
on the requests of Resort Airlines, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., and Transair, Inc., New York, 
for short-term exemptions authorizing sched- 
uled common carrier operations without a 

► Opposition Expected — Regularly-sched- 
uled carriers, which arc actively opposing 
Resort Airlines' bid for certification of its 
all-expense air tours, are also expected to 
fight "competition by exemption.” Com- 
plicating the first test cases is the late date 
on which both operators asked for exemp- 
tion. Resort filed only after its summer 
air tour program had begun, while Trans- 
air's application was received by CAB just 


three weeks before the date when the ex- 
emption would be made effective, if granted. 

Unless CAB issues Resort Airlines a spe- 
cial exemption in the near future, that 
uncertificated carrier's unique program of 
all-expense "Skycruiscs” may have to be dis- 
continued. The North Carolina operator 
states it has been advised by the Board’s 
enforcement and litigation section that its 
DC-3 air tours have a regularity in excess 
of that permitted by Section 292.1. 

► Threat to Future— Replying to CAB, 
Resort declared it would be forced to sus- 
pend operations, sell a substantial part of 
its aircraft, release employes and suffer dis- 

thc Board issues an order authorizing com- 
pletion of the remaining trips scheduled 
this summer. The carrier's advertised sum- 
mer program includes 16-day roundtrip 
transcontinental tours leaving New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago on eight of the nine 
Sundays in July and August. 

Pan American Airways, National Airlines, 
United Air Lines and TWA already have 
asked CAB permission to intervene in op- 
position to Resort Airlines' application for 
a permanent certificate (Avsation News, 
[line 30). National said a large part of its 
traffic is of vacation and resort nature and 
that approval of Resort Airlines' certificate 
request "would result in substantial diversion 
of revenues.” 

► Eyes Interstate Traffic— Transair is seeking 
an exemption order which will permit car- 
riage of interstate as well as intrastate pas- 
sengers on the temporary operation which 
't plans to conduct between New York City 
and Saratoga Springs, N. Y., every day dur- 
ing the Saratoga horse racing season, Aug. 
4-30. The company, which operated the 
same link on an intrastate basis during 1946. 

of its customers by having to screen them 
all to determine which few originated in 
nearby New Jersey or some other state. 

Nearest stop to Saratoga Springs on a 
certificated airline route is 30 miles, Trans- 
air told CAB. The carrier asserted the 

of service which can be performed more 
adequately by uncertificated irregular opera- 
tors than by certificated lines. It added that 
the service represents the type which the 
Board had in mind when it outlined the 
place of irregular air carriers in air trans- 
portation two months ago. Transair has 
available airline-type equipment for the 
Saratoga Springs run, including one C-54 
still under conversion, two DC-3s, one Lock- 
heed Lodestar, two Lockheed Electras and 
a Lockheed 12A. 

► Board’s Position-CAB’s latest revision of 
the nonscheduled exemption stated that 
"there are probably certain types of services 
which lend themselves to uncertificated air 
carrier operations and yet, due to their very 
nature, might tend to be conducted with a 
regularity in excess of that permitted by 
Section 292.1. Such might be the case 
with so-called 'air tours’ or all-expense tours 
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conducted each weekend to some resort 
region.” 

The Board then issues an invitation to 
this type of operator to apply for a certifi- 
cate or an appropriate exemption — action 
which both Resort Airlines and Transair 
have now taken. 

Other industry developments: 

• Amphibian Air Transport, Long Beach. 
Cal., has asked CAB for a certificate 
authorizing carriage of passengers and prop- 
erty from Los Angeles, Burbank and Long 
Beach to Avalon, Catalina Island. Company 
is flying the route with four Grumman 
amphibians. 

• Robinson Airlines, Ithaca, N. Y., recently 
completed its four millionth passenger mile 
without an accident. 

• Northern Airlines, Seattle, has begun 
DC-3 cargo service to Mexico City via Salt 
Lake City and San Antonio. 

• ML McKinley Airways, Anchorage, re- 
cently started connecting nonscheduled 
freight and passenger service to New York 
and Chicago in cooperation with two other 
uncertificated carriers, which are to meet 
the Alaskan operator's planes at Seattle. 

• Rogue Air Transport, North Bend, Ore., 
has been organized to conduct airfreight 
service to Chicago, New York, St. Louis 
and other points with a DC-3. 

• Bay Valley Air Service, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, was slated to begin "commuter" serv- 
ice between San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Stockton and Modesto early this month 
with Grumman Goose amphibians. 

• Anacortcs Airways, Anacortcs, Wash., has 
inaugurated daily service to Seattle with 
Republic Seabee equipment. 

• U. S. Airlines, St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
opening new cargo service from Teterboro, 
N. J., to Havana, Cuba. 

Airlines Still Plagued 
By No-Sliow Problem 

The airlines' current no-show problem 
apparently is almost as serious as it was last 
summer when the carriers agreed to institute 
penalties against passengers who failed to 
cancel unwanted space on which reservations 
had been made. 

TWA states that in the face of present 
spirited competition for passengers the 
penalty system has weakened "almost to the 
point of collapse.” At a recent ATA meet- 
ing on the problem, it was determined that 
no-shows fall into three main classifications: 
those who fail to make connections between 
one airline and another on an interline 
ticket; roundtrip and stop-over passengers 
who fail to leave a contact number with the 
airline at their stop-over or turn-around 
point, and local passengers who fail to 
show up at the originating station. 

During the first eight days of July no- 
shows on TWA's routes became so numer- 
ous that the carrier tagged them as one of 
its most serious problems. TWA will con- 
duct an advertising and publicity program 
to combat the situation. 
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Increase efficiency 
of employees. 
Eliminate wracking 
of equipment. 

Save time, speed up 
production. 




CASTERS & WHEELS 




A Smooth Take-Off 

A Happy Landing 



Seal your “air power” with Fitzgerald 
gaskets — a famous and dependable name 
in gaskets the world over. 


THE FITZGERALD MFG. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 

Branches at Chicago and Los Angeles 
Canadian FITZGERALD Limited, Toronto 



GASKET CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1 90S 



A Practical Approach to 

Tubing Tool Selection 
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Feederlines Plead 
For More Mileage 

Trend towards expansion re- 
flected in applications await- 
ing CAB action. 

Expansionism has a firm grip on the 
certificated feederlines despite the fact that 
only one local carrier has been operating for 
more than a year. 

Of the seven feeders now flying, the old- 
est has already been successful in greatly 
enlarging its system, and five more have 
bids for important route extensions pending. 
Two other local carriers which have not 
yet started operations— Wiggins Airways 
and Wisconsin Central Airlines— also have 
asked for more mileage. 

► Trunkline Comment— Many trunkline offi- 
cials— a number of whom have always 
viewed feeders with skepticism— several 
years ago forecast development of a fever 
for expansion among would-be local opera- 
tors once they were certificated. 

The feeders justify their ambitions by 
pointing out that their systems are, without 
exception, considerably, smaller than those 
originally applied for. They state that 
more mileage is needed to spread costs and 
boost equipment utilization and argue that 
additional links are required to anchor their 
systems at natural traffic terminals rather 
than arbitrarily chosen points. 

► Pioneer's Growth— If all the new routes 
applied for were granted, total route mile- 
age of existing feederlines would probably 
more than double. In the case of the 
nation's first local carrier. Pioneer Air Lines, 
this degree of expansion has already taken 
place. Pioneer's AM 64 was increased from 
an original 683 miles to over 1,400 miles 
in CAB's Texas-Oklahoma decision last 

November. 

Latest pleas for more mileage came last 
month from Challenger Airlines, which 
started service in May, and Empire Air 
Lines. Challenger (formerly Summit Air- 
ways) wants its AM 74 extended southward 
from Salt Lake City to Phoenix, Ariz., via 
Provo, Richfield, Cedar City and St. 
Ceorge, Utah, Flagstaff and Prescott, Ariz., 
and other points. Empire is seeking to push 
its AM 78 westward from Walla Walla, 
Wash., to Seattle/Tacoma and Portland, 
Ore. 

► Other Applications— Most ambitious new 
route applications from a feeder is that of 
Southwest Airways Co., which has asked 
for extensions to San Diego, Reno, Nev„ 
and Yuma, Ariz., and the addition of 
around 40 more intermediate points. 
Florida Airways wants to extend its Orlando- 
Jacksonville-Tallaliassec routes south to 
Miami and west to Pensacola and St. 
Petersburg. Monarch Air Lines has applied 
for a new link from Gallup, N. Mcx., to 
Phoenix, Ariz. Even West Coast Airlines, 
only active local operator not seeking a 
route extension, has asked for an additional 
intermediate point. 
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SHORTLINES 


► Air France— Has begun sendee between 
Saigon. Indo-China, and Hong Kong. . . . 
A new interline agreement with Eastern 
Air Lines permits passengers to make reser- 
vations at any EAL point for transporta- 
tion abroad via Air France. 

► American— Set a new record for air cargo 
volume during the first half of 1947. Car- 
rier's freight (including contract operations) 
totaled 8,011,028 ton miles against 1,627,- 
714 in same 1946 period; express aggre- 
gated 2,356,344 ton miles against 1,967,316; 
and mail ton miles were 3,547,050, slightly 
under the 3,571,809 reported in the first 
half of 1946. 

► BOAC-Reports averaging more passen- 
gers per flight from New York to London 
during the ten weeks ended June 15 than 
cither of its American competitors on the 
run — Pan American Airways and American 
Overseas Airlines. BOAC's Constellations 
averaged 31.6 passengers per castbound trip 
during the period. . . . Carrier has reduced 
airfreight rates up to 33% on its trans- 
atlantic run and up to 40% on its Balti- 
morc- -Bermuda flights. 

► British European Airways— This month 
will inaugurate new C-47 cargo service con- 
necting London, Brussels and Prague with 
five roundtrips weekly. 

► Eastcm-Has started installation of new 
Wilcox VHF radio transmitter and receiver 
equipment in one of the nine EAL Constel- 
lations now flying. The equipment operates 
on 70 channels and is five times more power- 
ful than existing VHF, Eastern states. . . . 
Carrier has signed an agreement with Rail- 
way Express Agency whereby REA will 
handle all air express shipments to San 
Juan. P.R. 

► KLM — Reports signing of a Holland- 
Union of South Africa air transport agree- 
ment which probably will permit the carrier 
to provide thrice weekly service between 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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Amsterdam and Johannesburg. . . . Com- 
pany plans to increase its Amsterdam-Lon- 
don flights from seven to 14 daily. . . . 
Amstcrdam-Bcrlin service, originally sched- 
uled to begin July 15, has been postponed 
until this month. 

► Northwest— May ask CAB permission to 
turn over its Milwaukee-Green Bay- Wausau- 
Iiau Claire-Minneapolis link to Wisconsin 
Central Airlines, feeder operator. 

► Pan American— Has flown its 1 00,000th 
passenger between New York and Bermuda. 
Service was inaugurated in June, 1937. . . . 
Carrier has announced award of travel fel- 
lowships to 10 Latin American students who 
will study in the U. S. during the 1947-48 
academic year. The students will receive 
roundtrip plane passage between their homes 
and their chosen schools in this country. 

► Sabena — Set a new commercial speed 
record between New York and Brussels 
when its DC-6 (first to cross the Atlantic) 
made the run in 11 hr. 45 min. flying time 

last month. 

► Scandinavian Airlines System— Has cleared 
up its passenger backlog to Europe and s 
now offering immediate castbound reserva- 
tions, with return space guaranteed without 

► Trans-Canada— Will make a test installa- 
tion of a radio altimeter and collision warn- 
ing indicator on one of its aircraft shortly. 
. . . Negotiations with Eire may permit TCA 
to make a traffic stop at Shannon on its 
transatlantic run. 


CAB ACTION 


The Civil Aeronautics Board: 

Denied National Airlines' application for 
i exemption authorizing nonstop opera- 
ons between New York/Newark and 

?Sis C ^Sl„Tl r n^\VlUi'irard n . C e?: 

inal point Havana (Docket 30X2). 
Reissued feeder certificate of Aviation 
nterprlses, Inc., to reflect the carrier's new 
tme. Trans-Texas Airways (Docket 3015). 
Approved interlocking relationships exlst- 
g as a result of the holding by Thomas 
Ryan, III. of the following positions: 
rector. Mid-Continent Airlines ; controlling 


► United— Flew nearly 34,000.000 revenue 
passenger miles with its DC-6s during the 
planes' first two months' service on the sys- 
tem. UAL had received 22 DC-6s by late 
last month and had 1 3 still on order. DC-6s 
were placed on the carrier’s Los Angeles- 
San Francisco-Portland-Seattlc route on 
Aug. 1. 

Fleet Expansion Planned 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., New 
York City, which started contract cargo 
operations to Europe in May (Aviation 
News, May 26), is converting three more 
C-54Ds for the transatlantic run. The car- 
rier owns two C-54Ds, and the other three 
have been leased from the government for 
18 months, according to Raymond A. Nor- 
den, president. 
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ft SURE SIGN OF 
SOLDER SECURE 



HESTER Cored SOLDERS 

• The use of Kester Cored Solders in any soldering oper- 
ation is a sure sign of permanent trouble-free service and 
dependability. Kester Cored Solders are made to provide 
solder bonds that resist the strain of steady duty in every- 
thing from the most intricate electrical connections to the 
heaviest type of industrial soldering. 

• Kester Rosin-Core Solder contains a patented rosin flux 
that prevents terminal resistance. It eliminates fire-hazard 
because it will not cause corrosion or injure insulation. It 
forms clean, tight connections that hold against shocks, 
vibrations, contraction and expansion— for the life of the 
apparatus. Kester Acid-Core Solder is ideal for any general 

• Kester Cored Solders are available in a wide range of 
strand and core sizes, with the right combination of alloy 
and flux to give you the right solder for your specific job. 

• Kester experience is at your service to determine the 
best solder formula and practice for your operation. Get 
the benefit of this experience without obligation by con- 
sulting Kester engineers on any solder problem. 
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H. B. Miller, Walsh 
Resign from TWA 

H. B. Miller, TWA’s vice president in 
charge of public relations, and Richard 
Walsh, his executive assistant, have resigned 
their positions with the airline. 

Formerly director of the Navy’s public 
information with the rank of rear admiral, 
Miller joined TWA a year ago. He has not 
announced his future plans. Walsh will be- 
come assistant to B. Carroll Reese, chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

Announcement of the two resignations 
closely followed the appointment of Dale 
Armstrong, former director of Northrop Air- 
craft's public relations, as publicity director 
of TWA (Aviation Week, July 14). 
Other personnel developments: 

• Air Express International Agency, Inc.— 
L. A. Cholot has been appointed vice presi- 
dent. Formerly express traffic manager of 
Pan American Airways, Cholot will have 
headquarters in New York, 

• Air Freight Forwarder Association— Harry 
A. Bowen has been named general counsel 
with offices at 412 Metropolitan Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. Until six 
months ago, Bowen was a CAB public 
counsel. 

• American— Walter D. Peck, director of 
route development, has been transferred 
from New York to the Washington office. 

• CAB-David E. Postle, chief of the Gen- 
eral Rules section of the Board's Safety 
Bureau, has resigned effective Aug. 29 and 
will take a position in the aircraft industry. 

• Colonial— John P. Jones has become super- 
intendent of Bermuda operations. 

• National-Robcrt E. Wieland, NAL's 
special representative in Cuba, has been 
elected treasurer of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of Cuba, a new organization pat- 
terned after the Air Transport Association 

• Northcast-Gcorge F. Scott has been 
named general traffic and sales manager 
following the resignation of Warren H. 
Smith, general sales manager. Scott had 
been general traffic manager since March, 
1946. 

• Slick— W. F. Rogers, former UNRRA di- 
rector of transportation for the Balkans, has 
been appointed assistant to Earl F. Slick, 
president of the airfreight line. 

• United— T. Lee, Jr., has become director 
of education and training. He will also serve 
as personnel manager for the carrier’s Chey- 

Frye in New Post 

Jack Frye, former president of TWA, 
has been named president of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., replacing George W. 
Burpee, who resigned recently. Frye be- 
came chairman of General Aniline's board 
of directors last April, shortly after leaving 
TWA following disagreement with the poli- 
cies of the airline’s majority stockholder, 
Howard Hughes. 
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Yes . . . buy today at WAA big-bargain prices and 
take advantage of huge savings on these top- 
quality Aircraft Components. Thousands and 
thousands of general replacement parts, hard- 
ware items, tires and tubes, instruments, engines 
and engine parts, etc., are being offered. This is 
an opportunity to fill your present needs and 
stock up for future use. Purchasing of this equip- 
ment has been simplified to a high degree. Ap- 
proved Distributors have been appointed by the 
War Assets Administration on a basis of their 
technical knowledge, experience, and ability to 
serve you intelligently— and quickly. These Ap- 
proved Distributors are conveniently located 
across the United States. Why not visit your 
nearest Approved Distributor and get acquainted? 
Write to the Office of Aircraft and Electronics 
Disposal, War Assets Administration, 425 
Second Street, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. for 
a complete list of Approved Distributors. 
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0 SEARCHLIGHT SECTION ® 



BEARINGS . BOXES t JUNCTION) . BUSHINGS 
. CABLE . CLAMPS . CANVAS . CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
CLIPS . CONDUIT . CONDUIT ASSEMBLIES . CONNECTORS 
. COVERS (BOX) . CROSS . DUCT ( HEATER ) 
DUCT ( DE ICER ) . ELBOWS . FASTENERS . FERRULES 

FITTINGS . FUSES . GAUGES . HINGES . HOSE (RUBBER) 
JUMPERS . LAMPS . LIGHTS . NIPPLES . NUTS (BOOTS. 
ELASTIC. PEM) . PINS (COTTER) . PLUGS . PUMPS 
REDUCERS . RELAYS . RIVETS (EXPLOSIVE, PLAIN) 
RIVNUTS . RECEPTACLES . SCREWS . SLEEVES 
SHEET (RUBBER) . SOCKETS . SPACERS . STRAPS 
SWITCHES . SWIVELS . TEES . TERMINALS 
THERMOCOUPLES . THIMBLES . TURNBUCKLES . 

VALVES . WASHERS . WHEELS (CONTROL) . WIRE . 


V 
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WRITE ON YOUR COMPANY 
LETTERHEAD FOR STOCK 
QUANTITY USERS ONLY! 
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l(-2000-7s 


Parts For R-2000-7' 
Export. 

MEMO: We a 

ventory c 


$3280.00 Each 

nverhanl” (No Exchange) 


caged for Long Time Storage a 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 
WAR ASSETS SURPLUS 


EIGHTH AIR DEPOT, INC. 


SEE US FOR APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 

INSTRUMENTS 

NEW — USED — ALL T Y P E S — S A L E S — R E P A I R S 

STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

’ " Garden City 8753 


Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


^SESEEAiSffiift3E%S5* s 

'PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE. Dept. A-3 

12021 Ventura Blvd. • NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





• Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine 
Parts, Accessories and Compon- 

• P&W R- 1 830-92 Engine Parts, 
Accessories and Components. 

• ALSO • 

» Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts 

• P&W R-2000- 1 3 Engine Parts. 
Accessories and Components 
(many of which are interchange- 
able with R-2000-7-9- 1 1 Engines). 


PROMPT ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN 
TO ALL REQUESTS FOR QUOTATIONS 
DIRECTED TO THE ATTENTION OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF STORES 
AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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Which of these 4 
McGraw-Hill Books 
will helpyou most? 








EDITORIAL 


Progress in the Battle for Safety 


Cheering progress reports come from the airlines on 
new collision warning devices. But it will still be another 
tough winter. 

Civil Aeronautics Board is circulating a suggested regu- 
lation which would require installation of electronic 
terrain indicators by January 1. The devices must show 
absolute clearance of the aircraft above terrain and set 
off a visual or audible signal in the cockpit when the air- 
craft dips below the minimum. 

This proposal was recommended by President Tru- 
man’s Air Safety Commission and we believe it should 
be required by the proposed date. It is the one positive 
step which airlines can take now to insure safer flying. 

There are gratifying indications that several airlines 
will not wait for the CAB requirement. They are push- 
ing ahead on their own, after too long a period of inactiv- 
ity by the industry generally. 

TWA, which already has electronic altimeters, con- 
tinues installation of Hughes-adapted equipment bought 
from war surplus. 

Continental has ordered the Hughes equipment. 
Several others are considering it. 

American and Pan American are at work. 

United has announced purchase of 200 RCA elec- 
tronic altimeters to equip its fleet before winter. As 
reported elsewhere in this issue of Aviation Week, the 
RCA unit weighs only 30 pounds. An alarm may be set 
at any range up to 8,000-ft. below and ahead of the 
plane. Lights and an indicator needle report to the 

Although it was no surprise to observers of the keenly 
competitive air transport industry, the unexpected an- 
nouncement of the TWA collision warning indicator set 
off a series of petty outbursts. Instead of giving credit to 
the first airline to make such an earnest effort to do some- 
thing about collisions, some competitors sniped and 
struggled against any move to prevent accidents like 
American Overseas Airlines' mountain crash in New- 
foundland, analyzed by CAB the other day. 


Neither TWA nor United represent their equipment 
as perfect. But it certainly is far better than nothing at 
all. The President's Safety Commission has agreed, by 
approving both, along with one or two others. 

It is true that terrain clearance indicators are only a 
partial answer to air safety. But the type of accidents 
they will minimize is among the worst and most fre- 
quent. Speedy action to equip our airliners will do much 
to restore public confidence in air transport that has been 
shaken by slow-moving CAA, sensational Congressional 
investigations and a tendency on the part of the airlines 
themselves to wait for something better instead of mak- 
ing use of what is available now. 

Current Army, Navy and Congressional thinking is 
turning to the use of radar as the basic tool of a modern 
airways system capable of handling all-weather opera- 
tions and heavy traffic density. Sooner or later CAA 
and its anti-radar group will simply have to cry uncle to 
the inevitable. In typical CAA fashion, it will probably 
be later— years later. 

Nevertheless, terrain clearance indicators are here. We 
accept the word of the President's Commission for it 
that any of several are adequate. The industry gives 
every indication of meeting its obligation to the public 
to install them as soon as money can buy them and me- 
chanics can install them. 

Even so, we cannot expect miracles. It will be another 
expensive winter. There will be far more canceled 
schedules than the public now expects. Many hopes for 
improved service next winter, roused by Congressional 
investigations last spring, have vanished in legislative 
bombast and government red tape. 

When the chips were down Congress slashed air 
safety funds to ribbons, leaving the airlines with about 
the same outmoded airways they flew last winter, while 
piling up huge deficits from bad crash publicity and shat- 
tered schedules. 

ROBERT H. WOOD 
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GOOD BEARINGS 

made better by 
Adva need Design . . . 


Design makes a decisive contribution to the dependable 
rmance of Bower Roller Bearings. An important feature 
n Bower design is the oil groove which insures against oil 

against the cone flange. This oil groove serves as a reservoir of 
lubricant into which the outer edge of the roll dips 
continuously — automatically carrying a constant 
supply of oil or grease across the contact area. It is one of 
the many engineering advancements in Bower Roller 

Bearings achieved through the close cooperation 
between Bower engineers and manufacturers. 


BOWER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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FIRST CHOICE 

for Down -to -Earth Dependability 

For dependable, trouble-free service, the Bendix Type 
MR-71B VHF Receiver is "tops” for ground stations. 
This ultra-sensitive receiver provides radio-telephone 
and MCW reception on a single crystal-controlled channel, 
in the frequency range from 118 to 132 megacycles. 
Highly efficient noise limiter and electronic squelch assure 
maximum usability. The chassis and power supply are 
completely self-contained — there is no crowding — no 
overheating problem. Now you can have the extra econ- 
omy, efficiency and dependability of Bendix VHF — with- 
out delay. Write, wire or phone for complete details today. 


/ 

/ 
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REAR VIEW (Dust Cover Removed) 


All components are of highest quality, 
conservatively rated to assure long, 
trouble-free operation. Power and audio 
transformers are hermetically sealed. This 
unit, designed for standard 19" rack- 
mounting, measures only 10%" high by 9" 
deep, including the built-in power supply. 
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